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pee tling around it: a real sports 
= car ts much more fun to drive than 
an ordinary “family” automobile. 
Trouble is, until now real sports 
ears were hard-riding, 2-passenger jobs— 

not big enough for a family 
But hare you seen the new Studebaler 
Hawk? Here's a true sports car that’s actu- 
ally roomy enough for 5 big adults, easyv- 


riding on any road, safe and snug in any 


Now... 





sports car fun 


is family fun! 


And with four brilliant models in 
est, the 


weather 
four price classes, including the low 
Hawk is for all families 
Highest-flveris the brilliant Golden Hawk. 
You can point it down the highway with 
full confidence that it can outperform any 
car on the road, bar nowe! Yet its cabin 
super-luxurious and deeorator-styled, and 
you can choose the wn-typical sports car 


luxury of smooth Ultramatie Drive, plus 


Studebaker 





275 hp.! Most power-per-pound of any American car! 


power steering, power brakes, power seats 
and power windows, You see, the open secret 
of the Golden Hawk's spectacular perform 
ance is its 352 Skypower V8 engine which 
develops 275 horsepower—the most power 
per-pound of any American car! 

But why just read about it? Give your 
self and your family the thrill of a demon 
stration drive. See your Studebaker Dealer 


today 


GOLOEN HAWK 
SKY HAWK 
POWER HAWK 


FLIGHT HAWK 
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How Traction Express tires give Georgia 
trucker twice the mileage of other makes 


J. D. Jewet, INc., trucks haul frozen 
poultry and pastry all over the coun- 
try. These trucks roll our of Gaines- 
ville, Ga., 6 days a week carrying loads 
up to 16 tons. Tires are a big part of 
this company’s costs. Road delays 
boost expenses even more, 

But Jewell uses B. F. Goodrich a/l- 
nylon Traction Express tres, reports 
they have already gone 136,000 miles 
and with recaps will be good for 





TRACTION EXPRESS tircs have practically 
eliminated delays, breakdowns and impact 
breaks for W.S. Kerr, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
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225,000 miles. Trouble-free mileage 
like chis is twice what other tires have 
given, cuts tire Costs tO a minimum. 

B. F. Goodrich Traction Express 
tires have a tread that’s up to 46% 
thicker than that of a regular tire. The 
husky, curved cleats deliver greater 
traction and skid resistance. And un- 
der the tread is the B. F. Goodrich 
all-nylon cord body. 

Nylon withstands double the im- 





ALL-NYLON Traction Express tires have rolled 
254,000 miles in ‘round-the-clock service 
for Townsend's Dairy, Port Arthur, Texas 


pact of ordinary cord materials, resists 
heat blowouts and flex breaks. A// 
nylon Traction Express ures outweat 
the original tread, can still be recapped 
over and over! 

See the tire that truck operators call 
‘the 100,000-mile tire’ at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. (Traction 
Express tires with rayon cord body 
available ac lower price.) Or write 
The B. F. 5 


Goodrich Company, Tire & 
Equipme nt Division, Akron 18, Obio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering new 
trucks and trailers 


EGoodr 


FIRST IN RUBBE 





Your B. F. Goodrich retailer is listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 














Let It Snow. This eye-popping ‘‘Sno-Freighter,”’ built by one of our customers” 
for Alaska Freight Lines, Inc., operates in Alaska—over snow, ice and bull- 
dozed trails. Each wheel in the 6-unit train is driven with its own electric 
motor. The 7-foot-high tubeless tires are 38 inches wide at the base, and the 
Sno-F reighter can wade through 6-foot-deep water without damage. USS steels 
played an important part in this amazing machine, including USS Shelby 
Seamless Tubing for the vital car coupling system. 








jobs so well 





Coal Laundry. Did you know that most coal 
is thoroughly washed before it is used? After 
washing, it is de-watered by passing it over 
Stainless Steel screens like the one shown 
here. The Stainless is smooth, and it outlasts 
ordinary steel three or four times. 








Beautiful—And Safe. This handsome boat is possibly the safest pleasure Slit It Yourself. In this customer's plant, 
boat ever made. With welded construction, gasoline and bilge areas can USS Galvanized Steel Sheets are being slit 
be completely separated, eliminating the most common cause of boat into strips, which in turn will be formed into 
disasters: fire. The boat is made from USS Cor-TEN Steel, which is moulding channels. The galvanizing won't 


much stronger and more resistant to corrosion than carbon steel. flake off, despite the extreme deformation. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
8 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING..N 


-NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY..Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ~ UNITED STATES ST 


EL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 6-69 













This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 





It's @ full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspoper for time and station. 








Righthand Man 
Sir: 

With your Jan. 9 story on Sherman 
Adams, you have not only opened a new 
year, but you have also reopened the vast 
panorama of Washington with your very 
penetrating accounts of Government per- 
sonalities in action. 

RICHARD J. QUINLAN 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your interesting article reminded me of 
the best political quip that I have heard 
for years: “What would be the greatest 
tragedy for this country? If Sherman Adams 
would die, and Ike became the President 
of the US.” 

OLGIERD LANGER 
New York City 
Sir: 

It seems to me the burning question is 
not who will be the next President, but who 
will be the Assistant to the President—the 
power behind the throne? 

Lita F. JANEWAY 
Syosset, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Up here, where “The Rock” was molded, 
we are grateful for your timely recognition 
of Adams. He has created—with full backing 
from President enhower—a unique and 
much-needed role in the modern American 
political machinery, By the way, it’s hard 
to see how he could have skated to the music 
of Mozart and Chopin, piped to “Webster 
Lake, near his Lincoln home”; actually, he, 
while governor, and Mrs. Adams rented a 
home at Webster to be near Concord. 

Ray BowLes 








Manchester, N.H. 


@ The skating to music was done on 
Lake Winnepocket, near Webster.— 
Ep. 


Sir: 
Will Sherman Adams’ hackles 
Will it cause marital rancor? 
1 wonder if it was unwise 
For Time to spill the Sanka? 


RutH MANLEY POWERS 


rise? 


Boston 


Sir: 

I cannot help wondering what Rachel 
Adams said when she learned that you had 
given away her Sanka secret. What Sherman 
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Walter Bennett 
THE ADAMSES AT SCRABBLE 


said is easily imagined from your vivid 
story. Incidentally, why didn’t you give us a 
closeup picture of that capable lady ? 

E. H. BaiLey 
Atlanta 
@ Rachel Adams (see cut), a woman 
to keep her own counsel, has already 
moved on to another ploy in the intra- 
family gamesmanship: Can her hus- 
band tell the difference between Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire maple syr- 
up? Tentative decision: no.—Ep. 


Sir: 

The story concludes with a 15-word po- 
tential prophecy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency: “The only person 
who really understands what I am trying to 
do,” said the President of the US, “is 
Sherman Adams.” 

NorMANn D. MATHEWS 
Montclair, N.J 


Rules of Order 
Sir 

The translation of an understandable, de- 
sirable U foreign policy [|Jan. 9] is a 
masterpiece of journalistic expression. When 
set against the background of urgency so 
aptly described in your story on the H-bomb 
[April 12, 1954], Tie shows consistent 
national leadership unmatched in modern 
newswriting. 

Ernest E, WELLENBROCK 

Hanford, Calif. 
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Sir: 

You ask if the U.S. makes sense to the 
world in January 1956? “Does it act?” and 
“Does it present to the world an idea of 
order?” Few would doubt that you have 
asked the right questions, but who is quali- 
fied to answer? A politician? Soldier? In- 
dustrialist? Farmer? Labor Leader? Pro- 
fessor? Rabble-rouser? 

I, W. KINNEY 


Laramie, Wyo. 


Sir; 

There is no American leadership for world 
freedom, because there is no press leadership 
Popular demand breeds leadership. Popular 
demand is only whipped into articulation by 
a flaming press. Where are the volcanic 
thunderers of the press? William Randolph 


Hearst was damned, but he stirred the 
masses, Today we have a world crisis, but 
what American press stirs anything? The 


New York Times and the Washington Post 
are churchly papers, but what is their boiling 
point? No smoking anger ever billows from 
their pages. We are witnessing in these late 
years the most ghastly inhumanities; in the 
face of them our press is without fire and 
guts—it'’s ashamed of indignation, ashamed 


to rabble-rouse. 
T. J. Haas 


San Diego 


Christmas Amnesty 
Sir: 

So the ubiquitous Eleanor Roosevelt has 
gone and done it again! With 4s other egg- 
heads she petitioned President Eisenhower 
to grant “Christmas amnesty” to the 16 
second-string U.S. Communists now serving 
prison sentences | Jan. 2]. The greatest serv- 
ice this professional do-gooder could possibly 
render to her country would be to buy a 
one-way ticket to Moscow. 


W. G. Martin 


Kerrville, Texas 


Sir 

Let Eleanor and her “Protestant divines” 
read what happened to the Bradshaws 
and let them go to and among the filthy 
Chinese; if they get back to the U.S., to how 
many Communists would they want to grant 
“Christmas amnesty"? Also her comments 
ibout Nixon, Who gives a damn what she 
thinks? Perhaps it would be well to let 
Eleanor select the next President. Maybe 
she would pick Harry Bridges. 

RicHAarp N. POWELL 

Mobile, Ala. 


Cypriots & Patriots 


Sir: 

Time’s Jan. 9 report on Cyprus is prob- 
ably the best I have read on the crisis on 
that unfortunate island I served with 
the British army during the last war 
but I can easily understand why the Cypriots 
wish to determine their own destiny. 

C. A. CARRATT 
Starke, Fla. 
Sir: 

Your objective analysis will contribute 

greatly in solving the Cyprus crisis ... 
D. CAMPAS 
Athens 


Sir: 

Your coverage of the Cyprus situation 
was deplorable. Britain realizes the situation 
to be tragic, nevertheless necessary in view 
of the critical Near East situation. She is 
once more, in a small degree, holding the 
fort against aggression from the north, from 
possible eruption in the south, and adverse 
criticism from sources presumably friendly. 
Incidentally, could you survey the situation 
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Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessite 


"sequently, it is important that you 


will be filled in the sequence they 


worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 


mous editions of its selections at a great 
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Now 2544 pages 
Fifty years in preparation... 


the latest edition, reprinted 
with corrections and up-to-date additions 


The only dictionary of its size that explains not 
only the meanings but also the history of words, 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to 
illustrate correct and precise usage 

Includes scientific words and colloquialisms 
Employs the most modern system of phonetic 
symbols to indicate American and British correct 
pronunciation 





IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY saving in manufacturing 


money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other desirable volumes, 
given with- 
out charge to members, THE 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY represents 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 


which is a Book-Dividend*® 


guage to buy later. 





the coupon at once. Orders 


good books will be made 
received, Should there be a 


delay cst id case, yOu befor fo notl- will receive a careful advance descrip- 
b hin YOU. Way = the mem- tion of each Selection and if you think 
ership, if you wish it is a book you would nor enjoy, 


send back a form (always provided) 
THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- specifying some other book 
onstration of three marked advan- want, Or you may say: 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- jing next month.” 
Month Club,” First, as a member, you ™ 7 

are kept from missing the important 4 AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
books. Second, you get Club Jong as you remain a member—you will 
choices at a considerable saving; an receive a Book-Dividend with every sec 
average of over 20% less than the re- ond book you buy from 
tail price, over the past two years. And Club Selections and Alternates. 


, you share in about $12,000,000 
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“The best English dictionary of its size—New york HERALD TRIBUNE 


Given to you 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 






¢ dh * YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
- at least four months. Con- within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
available to 


you, from which you may choose. 


“Send me noth- 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
tributed during the year among mem- spp any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
large membership the Club prints enor- period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member. 





This handsome bookrest 
dictionary to lie open for easy r 





will also be sent without ct 


OXFORD 






The Osiont 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


which allows the 





“BIG” DICTIONARY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE 


£ ““ Retail Price 5 


Universal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION + Published by Oxford University Press 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 
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Now! Change over 
to the new “‘Three-Season Shoe” by 


Florsheim 







Once again Florsheim KEYNOTES 

a totally new advance in men’s 

shoe styling lower, lighter, 

more flexible; with the casual look 
and the casual comfort men have 
learned to like—but with the fit and 
wear of regular weight street shoes. 
Here are shoes that recognize no 
season—for correct, comfortable wear 
from Spring right into Autumn! 


As always, Florsheim leads the field! 


The Mipway, S-1652; 
two-evelet plain toe blucher in black 
walnut calf; contrasting piping. 


Florsneim Shoes 


FOS 
$s] ( oud higher 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago 6 + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
6 





in Formosa and the off-China islands with 

the same penetrative binoculars, substituting 

a holding force other than Chiang’s? 
Tom GossacE 

McMasterville, Que. 

Sir: 

. I would like to correct a minor dis- 
crepancy: E.O.K.A. is not a “Communist 
terror group.” The initials stand for the 
Greek words National Organization for Cyp- 
riot Freedom. 

ATHANASSIOS YIANNOPOULOS 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The Word on Lola 
Sir: 

I was distressed to read in your Jan. 2 
issue the description of the incomparable 
Lola Montez as a “hussy."” My dictionary 
defines “hussy” as a “worthless creature,” 
and surely a woman who was able to 
counsel kings and inspire geniuses was not 
worthless, and her mastery of the arts of 
love was a supreme accomplishment . . . 

THOMAS BuRNETT SWANN 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


The First R 
Sir 

After having completed “reedin” your pro- 
vocative, but enlightening article | Jan. 9], 
I am led to wonder if the anguished cries 
of disgruntled parents could be nothing 
more than a rationalized realization of their 
progeny’s inherited stupidity. 

Donatp H. SHoTWELL 

Athens, Ohio 


or 
An_ excellent treatment of the present 
situation in the teaching of reading, and it 
deserves to be very widely read 
Rogsert W, Cope 
Supervising Principal 
Joint Consolidated School District 
Schwenksville, Pa. 


Sir 

Thank you for helping the poor, old, 
patient schoolteachers of America put the 
dunce cap on Rudolf Flesch 

Joan McLauGuiin 
Mayfield Heights, Ohio 
Sir: 

As one member of the board of education 
here, I strongly protest that the reading 
study which has been going on in this com- 
munity for the past three years was referred 
to as an example of action taken by parents 
and teachers who mistake “bad practice for 
bad theory.” The Phonetic Keys to Reading, 
which is used here, could not be described 
as “a return to rigid phonics.” The time 
expended by the teachers in an effort to 
find a method whereby more children may 
learn to read better, the results of which we 
are very proud, deserve a better evaluation. 

ELIZABETH SQUIERS 
Champaign, Ill, 
Q In its brief highlighting of various 
communities which have been experi- 
menting with reading programs TIME 
should have given the effective Cham- 
paign program its proper due—Ep. 


Sir 

If those Chicago clubwomen, yaw ping and 
heaving about Johnny's unphonic treatment 
in the public schools, would channel their 
time and energy into home reading exer- 
cises for Johnny instead of battering the 
school people, everyone would be much 
happier, including Johnny 

Rocer D. REDDEN 

Baltimore 
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Man of the Year (Cont'd) 


Sir 
The officers and members of our Executive | 
Committee join in congratulations to you 
upon your selection [Jan. 2]. We share your 
respect and admiration for one of our top 
business leaders, whose constructive activi- 
ties extend far .beyond just the walls of 
factories. It is significant that this dis- 
tinctive honor goes to a man well aware of 
the moral and spiritual qualities comprising 
the major force behind the success of our 
way of life. Because Mr. Curtice has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of leadership of 
American business, I truly believe, along 
with Trg, that soon Americans “will be 
ible to unleash their considerable powers for 
cultural, ethical and spiritual accomplish- 
ments of a magnitude yet unimagined.” 

C. W. CHRISTENBERRY, PRESIDENT 
American-Korean Foundation 
New York City 
Sir: 

Please, how many times must I ask you 
to print a picture of the family of your 


cover subject? I'm especially interested in 








Curtice & Famiry* 


the wife and daughters of G.M. President 
Curtice—your Man of the Year—a surprising 
but good choice to my mind 

Tap FELTMAN 
Playa del Rey, Calif 
@ For a picture of Trwe’s Man of the 
Year and family on a 1952 vacation 
trip to Hawaii, see cut—Eb. 





Sir 

Not wishing to belittle Mr. Curtice’s way 
of life, where “platoons of subordinates 
jump when he twitches,” we would like to 
point out that we have a subordinate who 
jumps and twitches with no provocation 

RusseLt E. WILL1AMs 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Cancer Casualties 
Sir: 

Please allow me to correct an error in the 
report on future trends in cancer in your 
issue of Jan. 9. You stated that 31 out of 
every 100 males and 36 out of every 100 
females born in the U.S. this year will 
eventually die of cancer. These are the per- 
centages of people of cither sex who will 
develop cancer some time during their lives 

“not die of it. Moreover, these calculations 
include skin cancer, which has a very high 
cure rate, and cancer of the lip, which is 
likely to be diagnosed early and treated with 
good possibility of cure 

Joun R. HELLER, M.D., Director 
National Cancer Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


* Catherine Dale, Mrs. Curtice, Mary Leila 
(Mrs. Robert Claire Bishop) & Dorothy Anne. 
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Hot nCold Beverage Contr 
cuts Coffee-Break Time 50% 





The new Oasis Hot ‘n Cold greatly re- 
duces lost time by serving piping hot 
water instantly—for on-the-spot enjoy- 
ment of instant coffee, chocolate or 
soups. No going out, no sending out... 
no mess, no unsightly hot plates or 
other apparatus. The Hot 'n Cold is the 
clean, fast, inexpensive way to give your 
workers the morale-building relaxation 
of the coffee-break, and you retain con- 
trol. Read what users say: 


Saves up to $20.00 a day! A Pennsyl- 
vania Sand & Gravel Company reports 
“coffee-break time was cut two-thirds’ —~ 
and the company is saving from $15 to 
$20 a day, thanks to the Hot 'n Cold. 





Beautiful, color-matched 
cup dispenser and self- 
Service beverage dispenser 
are optional accessories at 
slight additional charge. 


address. 
city. 


DISTRIBUTED 





PR 
made in pressure and bottle models 


Coffee-Break time cut 1/,! Employees 
of a prominent Milwaukee Specialty 
Company save money on coffee—and, 
according to the office manager, “coffee- 
break time is more than cut in half!” 


Greater worker productivity! With the 
time out for coffee cut 50%, one of the 
South's foremost leather companies re- 
ports “greater worker productivity be- 
cause now the workers stay on the job 
and business goes on as usual!” 


Mail coupon for free booklet telling 
what the coffee-break costs you, how 
thousands of companies control it, how 
employees like the convenience and 
money saving. 


WATER COOLER 


“The Most Complete Line of Woter Coolers’’ 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. JJ, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Please send the amazing Hot 'n Cold story to: 





zone state. 
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'N CANADA BY G. H. WOOD &@ Cco., 





Copyright 1956 by Ebeo Manufacturing Co. 
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Keep friendships alive—by telephone 


The years and the miles need not dim old 
friendships. The warmth of your voice 
over the telephone can keep them alive. 


So why lose touch with friends you’d 
like to see more often but can’t? Whether 
they’re a hundred or a thousand miles away, 
call them up and talk things over person- 
ally. It’s easy to do. And the cost is small. 


Isn’t there someone you'd like to call 
right now? 


bees BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
bf 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Pittsburgh to Cleveland ....  45¢ 
Detroit to Indianapolis .....  65¢ 
Dallas to New Orleans 95¢ 
Atlanta to New York $120 
Los Angeles to Boston $200 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes, after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sun- 
day. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax, 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Dear TIME-Reader: 


T° report this week’s hair-raising 

cover story on missiles, Los 
Angeles Correspondent Edwin Rees 
projected himself along a_ 15,000- 
mile course. It zigzagged up and 
down the U.S. from San Diego to 
Washington, from New Mexican fir- 
ing ranges to Seattle plane plants, 
from SAC air bases to the tropical 
Bahamas over which missiles are 
flown. “I baby-sat for a Pentagon 
colonel to earn a few minutes of his 
time, and traveled 3,000 miles for a 
20-minute interview with one gen- 
eral,” he recalls. 

At Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, 
Ala., Rees ran into an enemy turned 
friend. He was a wartime scientist 
at Peenemiinde, where the Germans 
developed their V-2s. When Rees 
asked the scientist if he was at 
Peenemiinde on Aug. 28, 1944, he 
thought a moment, then cried in a 
deep accent: “Ach, I sure was! The 
bombers came, and they hit my 
house and knocked me out of bed 
and almost killed me.” Rees ex- 
plained that he was there, too, as a 
radio-operator-gunner in a B-17. 

A New Yorker by birth and Cali- 
fornian by choice, Ed Rees came to 
Time as an office boy at the end of 
1941. He was soon off with the 
Eighth Air Force, dropping bombs 
on Peenemiinde and other targets. 
He shrugs off his 32 missions over 
Germany and Occupied France, but 
the military did not take them so 
lightly Rees was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and _ five 
Air Medals. 

Since the war he has made a spe- 
cialty of Southern California’s avia- 
tion industries. But he has reported 
a wide range of cover stories from 
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Olivia de Havilland (Time, Dec. 20, 
1948) and Olympic Athlete Bob Ma- 
thias (Time, July 21, 1952) to Test 
Pilot Bill Bridgeman (Time, April 
27, 1953) and Air Surgeon John 
Paul Stapp (Time, Sept. 12). 


HILE Correspondent Rees was 

gathering material for the cov- 
er story, Science Editor Jonathan 
Norton Leonard touched base with 
old friends and acquaintances 
among the Germans at Redstone 
and the U.S. technologists who are 
today’s missilemen. To them, he is a 
writer who speaks their strange 
tongue and can translate it for lay- 
men. In conformity with established 
TIME practice, the story was shown 
to Pentagon authorities to make 
sure that the printed version would 
contain no violation of security. 

For a reasoned and readable re- 
port on the time of day in our mis- 
siles movement, see ‘Missiles 
Away,” beginning on page 52. 


Cordially yours, 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 





College for muscles 


More than 3100 men and women can 
testify to the amazing work of the two 
famous Rehabilitation Centers operated 
by Liberty Mutual for badly injured 
employees of Liberty policyholders. 
Above is a scene in one of the Centers, 





“I HAD A HYSTERICAL WOMAN 
TO CALM DOWN. Her car was dam- 
aged and it was my fault. I called up the 
Liberty Mutual claimsman asked 
him to talk with her. She hung up smil- 
ing. In a few days she thanked me for 
the way her car was fixed.” Fast, fair 
claims service is one reason why Liberty 
is your best buy in car insurance. 
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with patients engaged in supervised 
exercise to retrain muscles and limbs. 
87% of all cases admitted have been im- 
proved by treatment, and of the 3100 
improved cases, 82% were returned to 
work as useful, self-supporting citizens. 
Liberty’s consulting medical specialists, 
physical therapy, prosthetic service, 
personal counseling, aptitude testing, 
job retraining all combine to restore 
work ability. Liberty’s rehabilitation 
program benefits the injured, reduces 
insurance costs. 


Y MUTUAL 





INSURANCE FOR: 
AUTOMOBILE, LIABILITY, FIRE, WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 

GROUP, INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, CRIME 
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NEW IDEA KEEPS BUILDINGS SAFE 
FROM DYNAMITE BLASTS. An in- 
strument developed by Liberty Mutual 
engineers measures ground vibrations, 
tells exactly how much dynamite will be 
safe. This is typical of Liberty’s re- 
search for the sake of human safety and 
loss-prevention. Research such as this 
also helps keep insurance costs low. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The 77th Conference 


On the last day of his third year as 
President of the U.S., Dwight Eisenhower 
addressed himself, publicly and frankly, 
to the prime political question of the U.S. 
and the world. Before his 77th formal 
press conference, crowded by 290 report- 
ers, cluttered by the paraphernalia of TV 
cameras and cables, the President read out 
a telegram he said he was sending to 
Harry E. Jackson, the deputy secretary 
of state of New Hampshire. 

“I have your courteous telegram of 

Jan. 14,” the President read, “advising 
me that petitions have been filed at your 
office which qualify my name for inclu- 
sion on the presidential preference pri- 
mary ... I am grateful that the peti- 
tioners have expressed this kind of per- 
sonal confidence in me. I do not feel 
that I should interpose any objection to 
such entry.” 
Progress: Normal. The President con- 
tinued: “However, because I must make 
clear to all that lack of objection cannot 
be construed as any final decision on my 
part relative to a candidacy for a second 
term in office I now hold, I hope that 
all who vote in the Republican primaries 
in 1956 will carefully weigh all the pos- 
sibilities and personalities that may be 
involved. 

“Freedom to select, not e and elect 
a candidate to public o.ice is basic to 
our American political system. Because I 
deeply believe that every citizen should 
have the widest possible choice in express- 
ing his own preference in such matters, I 
would hope that the accident of my illness 
and the nec essary period for determining 
the degree of my recovery would not 
have the effect of interfering with the 
privilege of every member of our party 
to express his preference for the presi- 
dential candidate of his choice. 

“It would be idle to pretend that my 
health can be wholly restored to the 
excellent state in which the doctors be- 
lieved it to be in mid-September. At the 
same time my doctors report to me that 
the progress I am making toward a rea- 
sonable level of strength is normal and 
satisfactory. My future life must be care- 
fully regulated to avoid excessive fatigue. 
My reasons for obedience to the medical 
authorities are not solely personal; I must 
obey them out of respect for the respon- 
sibilities I carry. 

“The personal decision to which I refer 
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will be rendered as soon as it is firmly 
fixed in my own mind. T shall strive to 
see that it is based as to my best judg- 
ment on the good of our country,” 

As for how he was bearing up under the 
stresses of his job, the President noted: “I 
have had some quite intensive days— 
yesterday was—and I think that with the 
—by following closely, as closely as I can, 
the regime the doctors laid down, that 
so far I have gotten by very well.” 

Item: Dulles. The President 
underwent some thoroughly 
questioning on a troublesome issue, the 
Lire article about Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles’ views of how full- 
scale war was averted. 

Said the President : 

“Now, I don't know all of the things 
that are alleged to have been said. I 
have complete faith in Mr. Dulles. I 
do not know whether they were unfor- 
tunate expressions used in that article 
by him or by someone supposed to be 
reporting them, But I know he is devoted 
to peace. He has spent his lifetime in 
this kind of work. He is a man of great 
professional skill in the field, and to my 
mind, the best Secretary of State I have 
ever known. . . 

“This is what I say: that I am sup- 
porting before the world a program of 
peace. It is really waging peace, based 
upon moral principles of decency and 
justice and right. If you are going to 
do that and are not going to be guilty, 
every time the thing looks dangerous, 
of a Munich, you have got to stand 
firmly. You may interpret that as being 
at the brink of something. because the 
other fellow can react according to his 
own desires and what he believes to be 
his best interests. 

“But when it comes to the matter 
of war, there is only one place that I 
would go, and that is to the Congress 
of the United States, and tell them what 
I believe.” 

Item: Ridgway. As the President ex- 
pected, a reporter brought up another 
troublesome issue: General Matthew B. 
Ridgway’s attack in the Satevepost upon 
the Eisenhower Administration’s defense 
policies, The President dismissed, abrupt- 
ly, General Ridgway’s contention that 
domestic politics influenced the reduction 
of the U.S. Army: “Well, first, if ever 
I have made a‘military decision out of 
deference to internal politics then I have 
been guilty of violating my own best 
determinations. I am determined never 
in that field to be influenced by such a 
thing.” The President advised his ques- 
tioners to check with Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson whether Ridgway had 
or had not concurred in the 1954 decision 
to reduce Army manpower. 

Then the President bore down hard on 
Ridgway: “As all of you here know, since 
back in 1940, I have been receiving advice 
from every kind of military assistant. 
Their advice is often expressing their 
own deeply felt, but, let us say, nar- 
row fears. 

“If 1 had listened to all of the advice 
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I got during those years, there never 
would have been a plan for crossing the 
Channel. Indeed, I think we wouldn't 
have crossed the Atlantic Ocean. We cer- 
tainly would never have invaded Africa 
and the Mediterranean, and I know we 
never would have crossed the Channel 
until yet. So finally there comes places 
where people in authority must make de- 
cisions based on the best advice they get.” 

The Date? Reporters kept probing 
back to the President’s health and his 
future plans. The President replied: “I 
will say this: I myself said I would 
seek the advice of my trusted friends 
and associates and I have been busy 
doing it. But as that goes on there is 
a flood of mail and the mail generally 
is of one tenor only.* I am—after all, 
a person, no matter how many polit- 
ical enemies he has, does also have lots 


Vic Helm 


Hovusewire SCHNEIDAU 
"Sir, even in Texas. . ."' 

of friends and it is—they believe in 
him and they are very anxious to express 
their views.” 

Towards the end of the 77th press 
conference a reporter asked: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, has any date been set for this 
medical examination?’ The President 
laughed. “Thank you for asking that ques- 
tion,” he replied. “I came over here from 
my office this morning and knew there 
was something I had forgotten to do.” 
He turned around to an aide: “You re- 
member that!” He turned back to the 
reporter: “No, there hasn't!” 

At 10:57 the traditional cry went up, 
“Thank you, Mr. President.” and the 
conference was over. “Nice to have you 
back,” one reporter called out as the Pres- 
ident, a remarkably poised and unflustered 
heart patient, strolled jauntily out of the 
room. Ike turned and smiled. “Nice to 
be back,” he said. 


* The tenor: run again. 


REPUBLICANS 
"The Heart Is So Full" 


There is no way that the President of 
the U.S. and the American people can 
conduct a dialogue on the political sub- 
ject uppermost in the minds of both. 
Dwight Eisenhower knows this. “I could 
devoutly wish,” he said last week, “that 
there were some method by which the 
American people could, under the circum- 
stances, point out the path of my true 
duty. But it appears that this is a ques- 
tion that first I alone must answer.” 

The President was speaking over a 
closed-circuit television network* to more 
than 70,000 men and women in 53 cities. 
They had paid some $5,000,000, at up to 
$100 a plate, to attend Salute-To-Ike 
dinners (planned before his heart attack) 
honoring his completion of three years 
in office. 

Party orators were out in corps force; 
they included nearly all the Cabinet, many 
of the White House staffers, more than a 
score of Republican governors, Senators 
and Representatives. The motif was par- 
tisan right down to the “First Lady 
Salad” in Spokane and the “Fresh Aspara- 
gus Spears Nixon” in Cleveland. There 
were the inevitable bloopers: in New 
York’s dingy Madison Square Garden a 
television screen went blank just as the 
President began speaking, came brightly 
back just as he finished. There was evi- 
dence of ward-level tricksters at work: 
the Los Angeles dinner committee, dom- 
inated by Nixon supporters, invited Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Goodwin J. Knight to 
appear only after making certain that 
Knight had already accepted an invitation 
from San Francisco. Sniggered a commit- 
tee member: “When ‘Goodie’ found out 
that the San Francisco dinner wasn’t go- 
ing to be on television and the Los Angeles 
one was, he almost busted a gut.” 

But despite such flaws, the Salute-To- 
Ike dinners were an occasion for high 
emotions. In Flint. Mich. an audience of 
635 alternated between wild cheers and 
near sobs. In Chicago Vice President 
Richard Nixon wept silently in the dark- 
ened amphitheater while Ike, speaking 
from Washington, expressed his thanks 
for the tributes that had been paid him. 
And Dwight Eisenhower's own eyes glis- 
tened with tears as he sat in the ballroom 
of Washington's Sheraton-Park Hotel and 
watched the television scenes flashing from 
city to city. with speaker after speaker 
talking directly to the President. thank- 
ing him, blessing him and wishing him 
well, 

The Great Picture. The President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower stepped into the Shera- 
ton-Park’s ballroom at 9:55 p.m., Ike in a 


* Closed-circuit television was begun seven 
Theatre Network Television Inc. 
has since been used extensively for 
conferences, medical demonstrations 
and heavyweight championship fights. Last week 
was TNT's first political effort. The TNT com- 
pany ‘leased more than 30.000 miles of tele- 
phone lines from A.T, & T. Cost to Republicans 
for their closed circuit: $240,000. 
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dinner jacket with white carnation, Ma- 
mie radiant in a lavender cocktail dress, 
Wearing a single strand of pearls and ear- 
rings with the word “Ike” printed on 
each. Ike raised both arms in familiar sa- 
lute to the crowd, then went with Mamie 
to a table, where they sat sipping ice wa- 
ter and watching the movie-sized tele- 
vision screen. As the TV program began, 
a single spotlight centered on the Eisen- 
howers, forcing the President to shield his 
eyes with his right hand. 

From Washington the television scene 
shifted to Chicago, where 10,000 candles, 
symbolic of friendship toward Ike, glowed 
in the darkness, and Fred Waring’s chor- 
isters sang, “Thanks, Mr. President, we 
honor you tonight. . .” Ike, chin in hand, 
peered intently; Mamie hunched forward 
in her seat for a better look. A few feet 
away Television Adviser Robert Mont- 
gomery murmured to himself: “Great pic- 
ture, great picture.” 

The speakers in eleven cities addressed 
themselves straight to the President: the 
messages were personal. Some were corny 
in their text, but all had a quality of rare 
sincerity. Ike got his first big laugh when 
Actor James Stewart, in Los Angeles, be- 
gan haltingly: “Mr, President . . . Gen- 
eral. . . Sir...” But the President was 
plainly touched when Stewart, who had 
served under him as a bomber wing com- 
mander, concluded: “God bless you, Mr. 
President." When the Atlanta pickup 
came, both the President and Mamie 
gazed closely at the face of their old 
friend, Golfer Bobby Jones, as though try- 
ing to fathom Jones’s present state of 
health (he has long suffered from a spinal 
ailment). Ike laughed happily when Jones 
assured him that “the golf course is in fine 
shape.” Minutes later the scene switched 
to Houston, with the crowd roaring, “The 
Eyes of Texas Are Upon You"—to 
which Ike briskly tapped time with his 
foot. A wide-eyed Texas housewife, Mrs. 
Calista Schneidau (a mother of six), de- 
livered her little speech (“We've watched 
the performance of your Administration 
for three years and, sir, even in Texas 
we've never seen anything so good’) so 
neatly and devotedly that in Chicago 
Dick Nixon leaned over to Senator Dirk- 
sen and whispered; “Ev, let’s run that 
girl for something.” 

To President Eisenhower's delight, the 
deadpan face of Glenn Stephens, who was 
the engineer on Ike's 1952 campaign train, 
flashed, onto the screen from Detroit. 
Stumbling in several places, Stephens read 
his lines woodenly—and still managed to 
sound as though he meant every word 
of what he was saying. “If you want to 
go train-riding again,” said Stephens, “just 
let me know. I have my hand on the 
throttle, my lunchbox is full, and I’m 
ready to start.” 

"He's Almost Bald." Not one of these 
speakers made an open appeal to Ike to 
run again. They simply let him know that, 
as individual men and women, they liked 
him—so, too, in a different way, did the 
professional politicians who spoke during 
untelevised parts of the dinners. They 
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told the President how much his leader- 
ship had come to mean. 

On a personal basis California's Goodie 
Knight marveled at “what it is that could 
cause so many people to express so much 
devotion. This man isn’t handsome. He’s 
almost bald. He is not an orator. He is 
not a politician in the sense of being 
skillful at the calling.” 

In Hartford Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams explained the President's po- 
sition vis-a-vis his party. Said Adams: 
“There is one accomplishment that I hap- 
pen to know the President of the U.S. 
hopes to achieve during these four years. 
It is this—that the Republican Party shall 
be built into an effective and dominating 
force in American politics. He speaks of 
this, not in any narrow partisan sense, but 
from his point of view that a national 
need exists for an organism that reflects 


ENGINEER STEPHENS 
“If you want to go train-riding ... 


the platform, principles and objectives for 
which he has stood.” In Pittsburgh U.N. 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
summed up the Eisenhower record and the 
“great fact that we have prosperity with- 
out inflation, without waste, and with an 
excellent chance of a balanced budget ; 
and that we are having this prosperity 
without war and without war orders.” 

Visibly Affected. By the outpouring of 
good feeling toward him, President Eisen- 
hower was visibly affected. He showed his 
feelings during his brief talk, which closed 
out the evening. As he spoke, his physi- 
cian, Dr. Howard Snyder, stood about 
25 ft. away, watching the President close- 
ly. Several times Mamie Eisenhower 
smiled encouragement to her husband. 

The President had written formal 
thanks into his prepared speech. But, find- 
ing it unequal to the occasion, he inter- 
polated feelingly: “The heart is so full 
that it is indeed dangerous to try to say 
more than “Thank you.’” 





FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Matter of Current Interest 


Into the arena strode John Foster 
Dulles. More than 200 reporters, waiting 
in the State Department auditorium, were 
the lions—at least they were ready to 
growl. Dulles eyed them with a slight 
smile. “I have a brief statement to make.” 
he began, “about a matter which I judge 
to be of current interest.” He noted that 
an article in Lrre, which had said that 
the U.S. policy of strength had deterred 
the Communists from full-scale war in 
Korea, Indo-China and the Formos: 
Strait “has attracted much comment,” 
He then read a statement: 

“Let me say this: I did not write the 
article, I did not review or censor the 
article, or know of its title. I did not 
know in advance of its publication date, 
and, in fact, I did not read the article 
until after it was released for publication 
-.. I believe that the United States 
should adopt every honorable course to 
avoid engagement in war. Indeed, I have 
devoted my whole life to the pursuit of 
a just and durable peace. I believe, how- 
ever, that there are basic moral values and 
vital interests for which we stand, and 
that the surest way to avoid war is to 
let it be known in advance that we are 
prepared to defend these principles, if 
need be by life itself. 

“This policy of seeking to prevent war 
by preventing miscalculation by a poten- 
tial aggressor is not a personal policy: it 
is not a partisan policy: it is a national 
policy. It is expressed in mutual security 
treaties which we now have with 42 na- 
tions, and which the United States Senate 
has overwhelmingly approved . . . 

“This policy of making clear our posi- 
tion in advance, of course, involves risks 
- » » It is a calculated risk for peace. But 
as we have learned by hard experience, 
failure to make our position known in 
advance makes war more likely, because 
then an aggressor may miscalculate. The 
policy of deterrence is only one aspect 
of the task of maintaining a just and 
durable peace. It is necessary to be pa- 
tient; it is necessary to be conciliatory; 
it is necessary to make our peace a vital 
force for justice and human welfare, so 
that all men will aspire to share that 
kind of peace. My views with respect 
to peace have been made known on many, 
many occasions, and there is no reason 
to think that they have altered because 
the article, like others dealing with com- 
plex subjects of foreign policy, inevitably 
tends to emphasize oversimplification and 
special emphasis.” 

"Brought." When Dulles concluded 
his statement. the questions came snap- 
ping in. Dulles would not say whether or 
not he recommended to the President a 
form of retaliation against Red China if 
it intervened in Indo-China: “I am not 
going to discuss the contents of the arti- 
cle, because that would make it into a 
sort of state paper.” A reporter came back 
on Indo-China: “When are we going to 
get the facts?” Another reporter came 
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back on Quemoy-Matsu: “Why do we 
not make our position clear?” Dulles re- 
plied to this one; “I think it is clear.” 
The reporter said: “It is not clear to me. 
sir.” Dulles said: “It is not clear to you 
because you. like me. cannot read the 
minds of the Chinese Communists. But to 
them, I think it is quite clear.” The re- 
porter persevered: “What do you think 
they think we mean to do?” Dulles an- 
swered: “I think that they think that if 
an attack is started there which compre- 
hends a claim to take by force Formosa 
and the Penghus, that we will fight.” 

Dulles pointed out that many of his 
critics had drawn his statements to LIFE 
out of context. to the effect that “the 
getting to the brink of war might be our 
choice rather than a choice that was 
forced upon us . . . The important thing 
is that we were brought to the verge of 
war by threats which were uttered in re- 
lation to Korea . . . to Indo-China 
and to Formosa.” Dulles then attempted. 
a bit hopefully. to wind up the whole 
affair. “The substance of what had been 
attributed to me was substantially accu- 
rate and in line with what I previously 
had said . . . I saw no reason to issue a 
repudiation or a correction . . . { But] the 
article, I'm sorry to say, gives me a great 
deal more credit than is my due, The title 
of it |“How Dulles Gambled and Won” | 
gives me too much credit; the article as 
a whole gives me too much credit. and, 
as such, it was bound to attract criticism 
in some quarters. I regret the fact that 
some people have given me too much 
credit, although I do not regret the fact 
that there are some people who seem to 
approve of what I have done.” 

"Yackety-yack."” The row, of course, 
did not end there. All week U.S. Senators 
and other sundry public figures spoke out 
for and against John Foster Dulles. 

For; Republican Senators Saltonstall, 
Wiley, Bridges, Mundt. Knowland, Thye, 
Bender, Alexander Smith; Cabinet mem- 
bers Charles E. Wilson, George M. Hum- 
phrey and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon (who termed the row “yackety- 
yack"). 

Against; Democratic Senators Hum- 
phrey (five times at bat on the Lire arti- 
cle), Symington, Sparkman, Fulbright, 
Mansfield; House Speaker Rayburn and 
Presidential Possibles Adlai Stevenson 
(three times at bat on the article), Estes 
Kefauver and Averell Harriman. 

By week's end, however, the uproar 
showed signs of settling at least into 
international perspective. British Prime 
Minister Eden indirectly arrayed himself 
alongside Dulles on the essential point: 
that deterrence was the policy of Britain, 
the U.S. and their allies. The London 
Daily Telegraph sharply attacked Dulles 
for his wording, his timing. and his man- 
ner of self-expression, “but to allow these 
marginal comments to provoke us into 
denouncing the central burden of his ar- 
gument—that peace has depended in the 
past and still depends on American will- 
ingness to fight—is to cut off England's 
nose to spite Dulles’ face.” 
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THE SOUTH 
The Negative Power 


The U.S. South is—or once was—a way 
of life. It is also a political position. It is 
also a social structure. It is also men and 
women involved in that life. that politi- 
cal position, that social structure. To 
them, the U.S. Supreme Court's decision 


against segregated schools has an emo- 
tional charge almost unimaginable out- 
side the South. To most Southern Ne- 


groes it means that the gates of opportu- 
nity have opened. To most Southern 
whites it means that the gates of chaos 
have opened. 

Given a glimmering of understanding 
of how powerfully the emotion runs, the 
marvel of today’s debate in the South is 
how rigidly channeled it is into legal and 


Culver 


Joun C, CaLHoun 
“Without a negative, no Constitution.” 


constitutional molds. “You want your 
kids to go to school with niggers?” is an 
ugly question. but it is less ugly if the re- 
sulting action turns on constitutional sci- 
ence rather than mob violence. 

“Deliberate & Palpable."’ Last week 
the great phrase in the South was “the 
doctrine of interposition.” The phrase has 
an illustrious ancestry. In 1798-99 the 
legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia 
passed three resolutions, written by Thom- 
as Jefferson and James Madison, in pro- 
test to the Alien and Sedition Acts. “In 
the case of a deliberate, palpable and 
dangerous exercise of powers not granted 
|by the Constitution ],”’ wrote Madison, 
“the states, who are parties thereto, have 
the right and are in duty bound to inter- 
pose for arresting the progress of evil. and 
for maintaining within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights and liberties 
appertaining to them.” 

The Alien Act expired in 1800, the 
Sedition Act in 1801, and the challenge 
of Madison and Jefferson died with it. 


From time to time. the doctrine of inter- 
position was revived (notably by New 
England, against the War of 1812, and by 
Wisconsin. in a challenge to the Dred 
Scott Decision). South Carolina’s John C. 
Calhoun brought the doctrine to its full 
flower. He gave the back of his hand to 
numerical majorities, inventing the phrase 
“concurrent majority.” by which he meant 
the agreement of “each interest or portion 
of the [national] community.” Each 
group should have a veto power to stop 
governmental action favored by all the 
others, much as the U.N. Security Council 
works—or fails to work—today. Wrote 
Calhoun: “It is this negative power—the 
power of preventing or arresting the ac- 
tion of the Government—be it called by 
what term it may—veto, interposition 
nullification. check or balance of power— 
which in fact forms the constitution. They 
are all but different names for the nega- 
tive power. In all its forms, and under all 
its names, it results from the concurrent 
majority. Without this there can be no 
negative; and without a negative. no con- 
stitution.” 

“Null & Void." Interposition was put 
to its ultimate test when General Pierre 
Gustave Toutant Beauregard’s ultima- 


tum touched off the bombardment of 
Sumter. 
Despite the verdict of Appomattox, the 


doctrine of interposition now walks 
through the South again. Last week, in 
the Virginia Senate, on Robert E. Lee's 
birthday, State Senator Harry Carter 
Stuart, a great-nephew of General Jeb 
Stuart, introduced a resolution “Interpos- 
ing the sovereignty of the State against 
the encroachment upon the reserved pow- 
ers of this State.” Borrowing the adjec- 
tives of Madison, the resolution con- 
demned the Supreme Court’s decision as 
“a deliberate. palpable and dangerous at- 
tempt. . . to usurp the amendatory pow- 
er that lies solely with not fewer than 
three-fourths of the States.” Crying “We 
have too long remained silent,” the resolu- 
tion invited other states to ask Congress 
to call a convention that would draft a 
constitutional amendment to “settle the 
issue of contested power here asserted.” 
Under the Virginia plan. the proposed 
amendment would affirm the Supreme 
Court's power to desegregate schools. 
Then, the South confidently hopes that 
the amendment will be defeated when few- 
er than the required three-quarters of the 
states ratify it. With twelve fairly solid 
Southern nays. only one more state would 
be needed. 

As it turned out, last week’s Virginia 
Resolution was a very watered-down ver- 
sion of the original. Earlier drafts, which 
bluntly declared the court decision null 
and void (after the style of Calhoun's 
nullificationist South Carolina in 1832). 
were abandoned when it became apparent 
that they would probably not pass the 
general assembly. Many assemblymen feel 
that outright nullification would be ab- 
surd and futile; other Virginians fear that 
it might interfere with the Gray Plan 
(Tre, Jan. 2). 
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The Alabama legislature, zooming past 
the Richmond pied piper. last week passed 
a much more rebellious resolution. “Until 
the issue between the State of Alabama 
and the general government.” it said. “is 
decided by submission to the states. pur- 
suant to Article V of the Constitution, of 
a suitable constitutional amendment that 
would declare, in plain and unequivocal 
language, that the states do surrender 
their power to maintain public 
and other public facilities on a basis of 
separation as to race. the legislature of 
Alabama declares the decision and orders 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S. relating 
to separation of the races in the public 
schools are. as a matter of right, null 
void and of no effect; and the legislature 
of Alabama declares to all men that. as a 
matter of right, this State is not bound 
to abide thereby . g 

The path of interposition led in a direc- 
tion that sober Southerners faced with 
aching hearts. But they were caught in a 
way of life. a political position and a so- 
cial structure from which retreat was not 
easy. In Richmond this week, the gover- 
nors of Mississippi, South Carolina and 
Georgia will meet with Virginia’s Gover- 
nor Thomas Stanley to discuss the doc 
trine of interposition, No doubt, there is 
1 better answer than Civil War IT 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Yockanookany Moderate 

in Jackson. The 
nippy 43°—downright 
Mississippi standards—and only 
a wan sun seeped through the mackerel 
sky to fire up the that 
perches (facing resolutely south) on the 
State Capitol dome. A crowd of 3,000 
including a very few Negroes. turned up 
for the occasion. The first 
to arrive were a phalanx of Mississippi's 
I 


schools 


It was a great day 
temperature Was a 
cold by 


golden eagle 
official guests 


oo colonels, in battalion strength 





dressed in identical charcoal flannel suits 
and grey felt hats, The natty new look, it 
was explained substitute for the 
old military uniforms, which did not seem 
to fit the unmilitary the colo- 
nels. Among those reporting for duty were 
four of the principals of the Emmett Till 
murder trial—the prosecutor. the Talla- 
hatchie County sheriff, the jury foreman 
ind one of the defense attorneys. 

The Band Played Dixie. After the 
had settled themselves on the 
steep Capitol steps. Governor-elect James 
Plemon Coleman arrived. The Blackwood 
Brothers Quartet warmed things up with 
a program of hymns (The Lord Js Count- 
ing on You, Deep Like a River, Jesus 
ves Me). wound up with one that 
described as the favorite of Tennessee's 
Governor Frank Clement, Toke My Hand, 
Oh Precious Lord, and Lead Me Home. 
hen the combined bands of the Univer- 
sities of Mississippi and Mississippi State 
raised the local temperature with a rous- 
ing rendition of Dixie. 

Promptly at noon, with his hand on his 
mother’s Bible, J. P. Coleman took the 
oath of office as Mississippi's 51st gov- 


was a 


stance of! 


colonels 





was 
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ernor. He was an impressive figure (6 ft. 
2 in, tall, 235 Ibs.) towering over most of 
the nearby dignitaries. Coleman can be 
distinguished from most Mississippi poli- 
ticians in another way: he does not in- 
flame or make political capital out of the 
segregation issue, although he is, like near- 
ly all white Mississippians, a convinced 
racist. 

Coleman was born 42 years this 
month on a 120-acre red-clay farm that 
had been in his family for five genera- 
tions, on Yockanookany Creek. near the 
hamlet of Fentress in east-central Missis- 
sippi. The Colemans are a large and vigor- 
ous clan, spread over most of the South 
(the Governor is president of the Cole- 
man Family Association), and J. P.’s par- 
ents gave him a sturdy body. a happy 
home, and a solidly Prohibitionist Baptist 


ago 


handed kept the rebellious Mississippi 
delegation from bolting the party, by his 
forcefulness and negotiating skill. In last 
summer's gubernatorial race (Time, Aug. 


1). he was the calmest, least racialistic 
of the five candidates, won the runoff 
handily. 

In his inaugural address, Coleman 


showed a wistful yearning to resuscitate 
his state’s national reputation, ‘“Missis- 
sippi,” he cried, “will be a state of law 
and not of violence Despite all the 
propaganda which has been fired at us, 
the country can be assured that the white 
people of Mississippi are not a race of 
Negro killers. Official figures. . . for 1954 
show that in that year eight white people 
were killed by Negroes, while 182 Negroes 
were killed by members of their own race.” 

He is as flatly opposed to the Supreme 





Jerry Keith 


Mississippi's COLEMAN (CENTER, HAND UPRAISED) & COLONELS 


In the first place orn 


upbringing. After chores and school, Cole- 
man liked most to read, spent much of 
his leisure time perusing the Congres- 
Record and histories. 


sional borrowed 


After he finished high school, he set off 
hopefully for the University of Missis- 
sippi, 100 miles away, with a truckload of 


yams, which he planned to barter for his 
tuition. The rotted unsold, but 
Coleman worked his way through Ole 
Miss just the same, waiting table 
ing WPA shrubbery, delivering newspa- 
pers and sleeping on a cot in a Y.M.C.A. 
attic. In 1935 he went off to Washington 
as secretary to a Congressman. Four years 
later he back in Choctaw County 
with a law degree and a bride—a pretty 
Indiana girl who had been a Capitol Hill 
secretary. 

The Calmest of Five. Coleman, in- 
tensely ambitious, plunged into politics. 
He moved up from district attorney to 
circuit judge to attorney general. At the 
1952 Democratic convention, he impressed 
the political bigwigs, and almost single- 


potatoes 


plant- 


Was 


a loyo 


yal Americar 


Court's integration as the wildest-eyed ad- 
vocate of Civil War II, and, in his quiet 
way, he is probably a more effective foe 
of desegregation. “There will be no neces- 
sity to abolish public will 
there be any mixing of the races in, any 
of the state educational institutions,” he 


schools nor 


said in his address. “This is no task for 
the amateur or the hothead Those 
who propose to mix the races in our 
public schools might as well try to dip 
the Atlantic dry with a teaspoon.” But 
later. while he was being rubbed down 


before going to two inaugural balls (one 
for the public. one for the colonels), Cole- 
man explained. “I believe in preserving 
segregation,” he said, “but I don't believe 
in making war [over it]. In the first place 
I am a loyal American, and in the second 
place you can’t win. I am a Southerner, 
all right, but I am also an American. 
This city of Jackson, our capital, was 
named after a man who said, ‘Our Fed- 
eral Union must and shall be preserved.’ 
That's what I believe.” 
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LOUISIANA 
Younger Brother 


In a New Orleans hotel suite sat an un- 
kempt man, his flesh folding in rolls above 
his belt. He sipped contentedly from a 
jar of pure honey, bestirring himself now 
and then to waddle across the room, or to 
scratch himself, or to snap his suspenders, 
while the returns from the Democratic 
primary election for governor dinned into 
his ears: “Long 112,261 Morrison 
87,128... Preaus 25.948 .. . Grevemberg 
16,863 . . . McLemore 18,227.” “Looks 
good,” he croaked. “It’s in the bag.” 

As the evening wore on, it grew clear 
to all that the unkempt man, Earl Kemp 
Long, had been elected for four years as 
governor of the great state of Louisiana. 
Since Earl Long was the younger brother 
of the late Huey Pierce Long (d. 1935), 
it was only natural that memories of 
“the Kingfish” should crowd into the ho- 
tel room, given the victorious occasion 
and the company. Around Earl sat some 
of Huey’s old associates: former Gov- 
ernor Richard W. Leche (rhymes with 
flesh), who went to jail in 1941 for mail 
fraud; Robert S. Maestri. mayor of a 
graft-ridden New Orleans for ten years, 
until ousted by a reform candidate in 
1946; George Reyer, Maestri’s police su- 
perintendent; and Abe L. Shushan, for- 
mer president of the levee board, who 
also went to jail in 1941 for mail fraud. 
Earl began to reminisce to the boys in 
the room about their late leader: 

“The pioneering that Huey did had a 
lot to do with my victory,” Earl Long 


said. “We were more or less opposite 
types, however. I’m the slow, plodding 
type, and Huey was quick and ready at 
all times. He was kind of on the style of 


Alexander the Great. Alexander conquered 
the world before he was 21 and cried be- 
cause he didn’t have more worlds to con- 
quer. Huey was like that. I’ve often won- 
dered how Huey would have made out 
physically if he had lived to be an old 
man. He died when he was 42. I'll be 
61 next August.’ Earl Long then went 
outside, and over to his campaign head- 
quarters. “This is a great victory—not 
just for Earl Long,” he proclaimed to his 
followers, “but for a cause.” 

"1 Can Sell Anything.” Nobody 
thought that Louisiana’s new Governor- 
designate Earl Long had the fiber and 
versatility of brother Huey, who had 
made Louisiana his private province. 
Nonetheless, there were stirrings of shock. 
or of joy, that the Longs were making a 
comeback. Huey’s son Russell is an able 
and respected U.S. Senator from Louisi- 
ana; another of Huey’s brothers, George 
Long, is member of Congress from Lou- 
isiana's Eighth District. Earl’s election 
put the capstone on Louisiana’s monu- 
mental living tableau to the memory 
of Huey. 

Governor-designate Earl Long, like 
Huey, grew up amid the piney woods of 
northern Louisiana, stamped by the so- 
cial doctrine their father believed in. 
“There wants to be a revolution,” the 
father used to say. “What do these rich 
folks care for the poor man—their wom- 
en don’t even comb their own_ hair.” 
Huey, accenting the positive, translated 
this into “Every Man a King.” 

Huey got a job selling Cottolene. an 
oil shortening, and he hopped about from 
farm to farm telling stories, baking cakes, 
quoting the Bible, and proclaiming: “I 
can sell anybody anything.” Earl fol- 
lowed, selling shoe polish, stove polish, 





Pierre A. Hughes—New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Eart Lone & Wire 
A monumental, living tableau to the piney-woods Alexander. 
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patent medicine. When Huey moved on 
to study law, so did Earl; when Huey en- 
tered state politics, so did Earl. 

Amid growing storm and _ scandal 
throughout the nation, Huey served three 
years as governor, building 8,500 miles of 
roads, distributing 600.000 free school- 
books, teaching 100.000 illiterate adults 
how to read and write so that they could 
qualify as kings. Huey dispensed thou- 
sands of jobs to consolidate his power, 
converted the state police into a semi- 
private army, and ran up the state debt 
from $11 million to more than $100 mil- 
lion. Huey called the state legislature “the 
finest collection of lawmakers money can 
buy.” Earl's contribution was often to 
placate or scare the lawmakers, and he 
once did it in a clumsy way that dis- 
pleased Huey. When the legislature tried 
to impeach Governor Huey, Earl hurled 
himself upon one hostile lawmaker and 
bit his throat. Huey thought that im- 
politic. 

“Liar Earl Long!" In 1931 Huey 
moved on to serve four gaudy years in 
the U.S. Senate. Back home in Louisiana, 
however, Huey’s slights and snubs, his 
withholding of the choicest of the plums, 
were beginning to pique Earl Long. One 
dramatic day Earl walked out on Huey, 
letting it be known that he, Earl, had 
fought Huey’s childhood fistfights for 
him. Earl screeched, “Big-bellied cow- 
ard!” Earl later confronted Huey, face 
distorted and arms flailing, during a U.S. 
Senate hearing on election fraud. When 
Earl intimated that Huey was susceptible 
to graft, Huey raged at Earl: “Listen to 
that! Liar Earl Long!” But Earl shouted 
back: “I stood with you as long as I 
could, but you run wild!” 

In September 1935 Huey was assas- 
sinated in the corridor of the State Cap- 
itol by Dr. Carl A. Weiss, on account of 
a family grudge. Needing a Long, how- 
ever unpalatable, Huey’s machine put 
Earl on the ticket for lieutenant gover- 
nor. In 1939 Earl won promotion when 
Governor Leche resigned shortly before 
the discovery of a state mail-fraud scan- 
dal. There followed a raucous conflict be- 
tween the Long forces and a group of re- 
formers, out of which Earl Long emerged 
once more, in 1948, for the second time 
governor of Louisiana. 

Earl ran the state on a straight Huey 
program of veterans’ bonuses, old-age pen- 
sions, roads—things people would be “able 
to see and feel.” Earl seemed pathetically 
determined to prove himself a better man 
than Huey, once proclaiming, “Huey 
couldn't have been elected dogcatcher 
without my help.” But Earl could never 
develop the splendor of Alexander the 
Great and Huey. Once Earl, entertaining 
friends at his home, spread out a copy of 
the hostile New Orleans /tem, and spent 
the afternoon spitting on it. 

“Poor Man's Friend." Earl could not 
succeed himself under the Louisiana state 
law, and in 1952 the anti-Long reformers 
came back. In 1955, Earl readied him- 
self for his own comeback by having 
all his teeth taken out and by preparing 
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monster newspaper advertisements in 
which he misquoted the Bible: 


Better a little with righteousness 
Than great revenues without right 


Earl faced heavy opposition—notably 
from DeLesseps (“Chep”) Morrison, re- 
form mayor of New Orleans, and Francis 
Grevemberg, the racket-busting state po- 
lice superintendent. But Earl's opponents 
decided to campaign mostly by TV, and 
this gave Earl an opening. Although he 
had suffered a heart attack in 1950, Earl 
did not spare himself. Month after month 
he ranged the state, six to eight speeches 
a day, spit and scratch, handing out free 
hams and groceries, bringing on the hill- 
billy boys, whooping it up in the back- 
woods to break the monotony of rural 
life. There are 64 parishes (counties) in 
Louisiana, and Earl Long carried all but 
Orleans and nearby Plaquemines. 

Upstate, Chep Morrison, a Catholic, 
failed to make headway against an old 
tradition that a Catholic cannot be elect- 
ed governor of Louisiana. In New Or- 
leans, which Morrison expected to sweep, 
he barely skimmed through on top; anal- 
ysis of the vote showed that a lot of the 
Negroes unexpectedly chose Long as “the 
poor man’s friend.” 

"No One Except Me.” In his hotel 
suite in New Orleans last week, Earl 
looked ahead to four more years of joust- 
ing for “the common, ordinary man.” 
Earl, who was loyal to Adlai Stevenson 
in 1952, talked about national politics: 
“T don’t want no more Republicans ... I 
just think Republicanism is upside down. 
If we have a good presidential candidate, 
Louisiana will go Democratic again this 
year.” Earl hoped that President Eisen- 
hower would not run because “he might 
accidentally win.” Red-eyed and frog- 
voiced, dog-tired, Earl Long concluded 
his account of last week's election: “I got 
votes from the poor, the middle class and 
the rich class, and from thousands of our 
fine colored people. I never let up speak- 
ing. I feel very humble. I am deeply 
grateful for the confidence that the fine 
men and women in all walks of life placed 
in me by electing me a third time. No one 
has ever done it in Louisiana except me.” 

No one who knew Earl Long doubted 
that this boast was directed to the mem- 
ory of the brother he loved and hated. 


TENNESSEE 
Man to Watch 


Among Democrats, Tennessee's 35- 
year-old Governor Frank Clement is a 
man to watch—and to hear. With a 
rafter-quaking oratorical style, Clement 
hopes to roll his throbbing clauses to the 
vice-presidency this year. A typical Clem- 
ent peroration: “Once in this world, a 
lonely figure climbed a cross-marked hill, 
and went from there into an airless tomb, 
He was the foe of lies, dishonor, theft and 
treachery. He was the champion of truth, 
honor, faith and bravery. It is my fervent 
prayer that I can so live as to be worthy 
of His sacrifice. If you cannot find it in 
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Bill Preston 


Orator CLEMENT 
Harry was helping. 


your hearts to give me your votes, I beg 
you to give me your prayers.” 

Clement's vice-presidential strategy is 
fairly well set up. By withholding Ten- 
nessee’s delegate vote from Home-Stater 
Estes Kefauver, Clement thinks he can 
win the favor of front-running Candidate 
Adlai Stevenson. With the help of his 
great admirer, Harry S. Truman, Clement 
hopes to land the coveted convention as- 
signment as Democratic keynote speaker. 
From that platform Clement is certain 
that his talented tongue can get him onto 
a Stevenson-Clement ticket. 


CRIME 
Family Circle 


For killing a policeman, Hurbie Frank- 
lin Fairris Jr., a pasty-faced 22-year-old 
with a duck-tail haircut, was electrocuted 
last week at the McAlester, Okla. State 
Penitentiary. Hurbie had an interesting 
history. When he was 16 months old, an 
uncle was electrocuted in Texas for the 
murder of a prison guard. A few years 
later Hurbie’s mother, who separated from 
his father when Hurbie was very small, 
shot her second husband to death. She got 
out of that one on self-defense, but when 
she killed her third husband, she drew a 
five-year jail term. Hurbie’s brother Beth- 
el is: currently doing ten years for bur- 
glary, and Uncle Iwana Fairris is serving 
a life sentence as a habitual criminal. 
Peggy Ann Fry, Hurbie’s girl friend, is in 
a West Virginia prison for transporting a 
stolen car across state lines. A few hours 
before the execution last week, Hurbie’s 
father went to Oklahoma City, pleaded 
vainly with the governor for Hurbie’s life, 
blaming the boy's background. In order 
to make the trip, Hurbie Sr. had been re- 
leased under police escort from the Paris, 
Texas jail, where he is awaiting trial 
for burglary. 


THE CONGRESS 
Healing Hand 


It was a moment the Democrats had 
long dreaded: the opening of the U.S. 
Senate debate on the natural gas bill 
passed last year by the House. In passion- 
ate support of the bill were Democratic 
Senators from such gas-producing states 
as Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. In furious 
opposition were Democratic Senators 
from such gas-consuming states as Illinois, 
Minnesota, The prospect of a Democratic 
bloodletting was eminently pleasing to Re- 
publicans, who figured they had only to sit 
back and enjoy the spectacle. They reck- 
oned, however, without the healing hand 
of Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. 

Soothing Words. Texan Johnson was 
himself in the forefront of those who sup- 
ported the bill, which would relieve gas 
producers from the federal rate controls 
now imposed on them. But, foreseeing the 
consequences of party split in an election 
year, Johnson urged the extreme partisans 
on both sides to discuss the issue on its 
merits, avoiding all forms of invective and 
recrimination. Several times on the Sen- 
ate floor, when Illinois’ Paul Douglas be- 
came excited in his attacks on the bill, 
Johnson strolled over, threw an arm 
around Douglas’ shoulders and whispered 
soothing words of party unity. 

To handle the bill on the floor, Johnson 
picked Oklahoma’s amiable Senator Mike 
Monroney, at whom nobody ever gets 
mad. Backing Monroney was Arkansas’ 
syrup-toned Senator William Fulbright. 
who specializes in charm. In the back- 
ground was Oklahoma’s _heavy-fisted, 
wrath-kindling Senator Robert Kerr. long- 
time champion of the gas producers. 

Lyndon Johnson also worked out a lei- 
surely Senate schedule—noon to 6 p.m., 
five days a week—so that Senators might 
not succumb to the irritability that comes 
with fatigue. The gas bill’s backers pre- 
sented their case during the first three 
days of debate. then gave over the floor to 
the opponents. Johnson privately warned 
his side not to interrupt the opponents 
with too many questions but. rather, to let 
them talk themselves out. The result of 
Johnson’s managerial tactics was an order- 
ly and uncommonly high-quality discus- 
sion of the gas bill’s issues. 

Pro & Con. The bill's supporters ar- 
gued that gas production is a competitive 
business (there are more than 5,000 pro- 
ducers, with the largest 1oo companies 
having some 80% of the market) and 
therefore should not be subjected to pub- 
lic utility rate-making processes. 

The bill's opponents denied that com- 
petition among gas producers is enough to 
protect consumers, on whom any increase 
in production rates would eventually fall. 
Explained Paul Douglas, in beginning a 
150-page speech: “I know that the wide- 
spread publicity campaign of the oil and 
gas industry that ‘competition’ can be 
relied upon to protect the consumer 
against exorbitant prices is not supported 
by the evidence. It ignores the decisive 
fact that, unlike coal, oil, cheese, milk, 
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beer, potatoes, copper and other com- 
modities to which industry literature mis- 
takenly compares gas, there is only one 
feasible method of distribution of gas— 
the pipelines and the local gas mains,” 

In that tone, the debate continued. By 
midweek, Lyndon Johnson was satisfied 
that there would be no unhealing wounds 
among Democrats. He made a_ brief 
speech on behalf of the gas bill, then took 
the rest of the week off. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Unfixed Asset 


Bone-tired from the eight-month proc- 
ess of pulling together the $65.9 billion 
budget for fiscal 1957, Budget Director 
Rowland Hughes (Time, Jan. 23) slipped 
into the White House one day last week 
and, for “compelling personal and family 
reasons,” asked the President to set a 
date for his resignation. They agreed on 
April 1, and while Hughes ducked out for 
a week’s rest in Boston, the President 
released a blue-ribbon letter of “deepest 
regret.” He wrote: “You should take vast 
pride in the balanced budgets now at 
hand . . .” When he leaves Government 
service, 59-year-old Hughes intends to 
take a six-month vacation, is uncertain 
what he will do thereafter. 

As Hughes’s successor, Ike nominated 
Percival F. Brundage, 63, for 20 months 
Hughes's deputy in the Budget Bureau 
and former senior partner of the top- 
ranking accounting firm of Price Water- 
house & Co. Brundage (Harvard, ’14) is 
a Republican, father of two, and lives in 
Montclair, N.J. When his mind wanders 
from his ledgers, it wanders great dis- 
tances: he is president of the Friends of 
Albert Schweitzer College Inc.. and keeps 
a bust of the 81-year-old philosopher- 
missionary on his Budget Bureau desk. 


OPINION 


Know Your Enemy 

Up before a Rotary International Club 
luncheon in Manhattan last week stood 
the nation’s top labor leader. President 
George Meany of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. His 
message for U.S. businessmen: don’t go 
soft on Communism. If it seemed upside 
down for a labor leader to be telling busi- 
ness to beware of Reds, George Meany 
soon explained his point. 

“Somehow or other, many in our Ameri- 
can business community are not  suffi- 
ciently alert to the danger of world Com- 
munism,” he said. Their most serious 
error, in his view, is that they believe 
that Communists at home are the main 
Communist threat. “Since these business- 
men don't see Moscow as the mainspring 
of the Communist menace to American 
progress and prosperity, and to world 
peace and human liberty everywhere, they 
turn to appeasing the Soviet rulers.” 

Know Your Weapon. Meany quoted 
a statement by General Motors President 
Harlow Curtice (in the current Look): “I 
no longer see any reason why sales of cars 
and other peacetime products to the So- 
viet bloc cannot be increased as long as 


such sales fit in with U.S. State Depart- 
ment policies.” Said Meany: “Doesn't 
Mr. Curtice realize that to the Iron Cur- 
tain rulers, to the Communist warlords, 
foreign trade is not so much an economic 
undertaking, as we know it in the free 
world, but rather a political weapon to 
be used against us?” 

Then he turned to read off a state- 
ment by that oft-bloodied but unbowed 
anti-unionist, Steelman Ernest Weir (in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch): “Western 
nations should proceed on the premise 
that Russia now wants peace and more 
stable international relations.” Meany 
snorted. “In my opinion,” he said, “Mr. 
Weir would be serving America better 





Stan Wayman—Rapho-Guillumette 
Lapor’s MEANY 
Capitalists of the world, unite. 


if he renounced his attitude of suspicion 
and distrust of collective bargaining 
in our own country before he showered 
his trust on Khrushchev and his com- 
rades behind the Iron Curtain.” Somewhat 
to Meany’s surprise—and probably to 
theirs too—applause broke from the 
500 Rotarians. 

Know Your Way. Businessmen, Meany 
continued, might well study the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. system of sending representatives 
abroad to explain free-trade unionism “and 
the ever-better conditions of life and 
labor in the American economic system 
. . » Believe me, [ Europe’s] cartel-ridden 
economies have no idea of what free 
enterprise really is—let alone how it works 
in the U.S... .. Why could it not be 
made clear to some of the [foreign] 
businessmen how it is impossible to get 
sales volume without the working people 
and the middle classes having adequate 
purchasing power?”’* 


%* Many a U.S. company operating overseas, 
e.g., General Motors, Ford, the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oi) Co., Sears, Roebuck, has taken the lead 
in raising wages and improving local working 
conditions, 


But as for Communist countries, “I 
urge you not to let the prospect of mone- 
tary profits blur your vision. Know your 
enemy. Don’t help him. Do more than 
that. Help the cause of free enterprise by 
supporting sound economic policies and 
good labor-management relations at home, 
and democratic foreign policies overseas.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Vicarious Atonement 


The first volume of Harry Truman’s 
memoirs, serialized in Lire, brought de- 
nials from Henry Wallace, ex-Secretary of 
State James Byrnes, ex-Attorney General 
Francis Biddle and ex-Foreign Economic 
Administrator Leo Crowley. This week 
the first installment of Mr. Truman's sec- 
ond volume brought denials from Bernard 
Baruch, General Albert Wedemeyer and 
onetime Ambassador Patrick Hurley. 

@ Wrote Truman: “Baruch is the only 
man to my knowledge who has built a 
reputation on a self-assumed unofficial 
status as [presidential] ‘adviser.’" Tru- 
man said that the 1946 U.S. atomic- 
control proposals which bore Baruch's 
name were mainly drawn up by Dean 
Acheson and former AEC Chairman Da- 
vid Lilienthal. From Hobcaw Barony, his 
South Carolina plantation, Baruch retort- 
ed, “When the full story of the drafting of 
our atomic-energy proposals is made pub- 
lic, including all and not part of the facts 
in Mr. Truman’s possession, history will 
show no basis for this display of personal 
spite.” Actually, said Baruch, when he 
took on the atomic-control assignment 
and asked who was to make policy, “Mr. 
Truman made this exact and perhaps 
characteristic reply, ‘Hell, you are.’ ” 

Q Defending General George Marshall's 
ill-fated attempt to make peace between 
the Chinese Communists and Nationalists 
in 1945-46, Truman declared, “Hurley 
and Wedemeyer led me to think that they 
believed” in the possibility of collabora- 
tion between Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists. Replied General Albert We- 
demeyer. former U.S. commander in the 
China Theater; “This is not correct, 
speaking for myself.” 

@ Hurley, wrote Truman, “was an im- 
petuous sort of person’ who, in Novem- 
ber 1945, while still Ambassador to China, 
publicly attacked the U.S.’s China policy 
less than two hours after he had been 
amiably discussing the Chinese situation 
with Truman. At that point, said Tru- 
man, “I realized that Hurley would have 
to go.” In a 16-page rebuttal, Pat Hurley 
claimed that he had resigned before at- 
tacking Truman’s China policy, charged 
Truman with inventing “mythical confer- 
ences, mythical fierce speeches and syn- 
thetic quotations.” Then Hurley went on 
to lay the blame for the fall of China 
on Truman. “Throughout his memoirs 
and public utterances,” snorted Pat Hur- 
ley, “the former President shows his sin- 
cere approval of the Christian doctrine 
of vicarious atonement; he invariably 
attempts to make others atone for his 
own mistakes.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE MIDDLE EAST 
Points of Conflict 


Gathering his experts about him, Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden got set to visit 
the U.S. this week. The major problem on 
his agenda was finding Anglo-American 
agreement on the Middle East where, 
warned Eden, “a universal explosion could 
easily be touched off.” 

Before leaving England, Eden sought to 
quell the domestic discontent with his 
leadership: “I want everyone to under- 
stand this," he told a Tory audience. 
“This country is not on its way down, and 
this government is not on its way out.” 
But most of his hours were spent on pre- 


paring the diplomatic briefs he will pre- 
sent in Washington. His agenda, and the 
points of conflict 

Soviet Infiltration. Communist incur- 
sion can be halted only if the Arabs resist 
it. But they cannot be made to recognize 
that Russia is their enemy because they 
are obsessed with their enmity for Israel. 
Therefore, everything depends on settle- 
ment of the Israel-Arab dispute. 

Baghdad Pact. Eden will urge the U 
to join. He hopes thus to bring the U.S. 
its power, its money and its prestige fully 
into the Middle East, and at Britain's 
side. The U.S. is for the pact, but in view 
of the Arabs’ mixed reaction to it, doesn’t 
believe the U.S. should get involved now. 

Egypt. Britain has not abandoned hope 
for Nasser, despite his purchase of Soviet 
arms. Britain proposes to give him all the 
assistance he needs, both military and eco- 
nomic, but with a time limit of say six 
months. Then, the British argue, Nasser 
should feel reasonably secure, might be 
willing to join the Baghdad pact. More 
important, he might sit down at a nego- 
tiating table with Israel. 

Buraimi Oasis. A small but prickly 
thorn, the ownership of this sun-scorched 
cluster of eight scrubby villages (with 
oil riches below), has resulted in border 
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scraps between Saudi Arabia and two 
British-protected sheikdoms. The Brit- 
ish charge bitterly that the Saudis offered 
an $84 million bribe to one of the Bu- 
raimi chieftains. The British want the 
U.S. to restrain the Saudis, who have got 
rich quick through a yearly income of 
$250 million in royalties from the U.S. 
oil company Aramco. The State Depart- 
ment says that the U.S. cannot tell Saudi 
Arabia what to do, 

“We shall not agree about everything,” 
Eden comfortably told a TV audience. 
“Free countries never do. Nor do free 


men, often enough. But I believe that out 
of that meeting can come, perhaps, a mes- 


SupREME SprRiITUAL COMMITTEE OF ISLAM 
Said Mohammed: 


Attack who attacked you in the 


sage of hope and guidance to the world. 

If there was to be hope found, or guid- 
ance given, the U.S, and Britain would 
have to intervene forcefully in the Israel- 
Arab situation. To hear both impassioned 
sides tell it (see below), the Arabs and the 
Jews are preparing for, or at least resigned 
to, war. Part, but not all, of this noise is 
designed for outside effect, to establish 
bargaining positions. But the two 
are also so deeply committed emotionally 
that it will take great and firm statesman- 
ship to create a peace. The big question Is 
whether either Eden or Eisenhower is real- 
ly prepared to stand firm and stay firm. 

Any solution to the Arab-Israel quarrel 
finally turns on getting agreed borders. 
The British propose a settlement based on 
the lines drawn by the 1947 U.N. parti- 
tion plan, which among other things gave 
Galilee to the Arabs, But the Arab nations 
defied that settlement by going to war, 
lost the war, and lost Galilee. 

What is needed is the Solomonic 
dom that will find the elusive line which is 
ideal for neither side but acceptable to 
both, and then the method to guarantee 
those borders by international compact. 
That would be the beginning of the essen- 
tial basis of peace, namely, Arab accept- 
ance of Israel's right to exist. 


sides 


Wis- 


Holy War 


“Egypt does not want a war.” So says 
Egypt’s Premier Abdel Nasser, leading 
statesman of the Arab world. But the 
supreme spiritual voice of all Islam in 
effect denies that protestation, From Cai- 
ro’s 1,090-year-old Al Azhar University, 
the Committee of Senior Ulema* solemn- 
ly confirmed a jihad (holy war) against 
Israel. 

The fatwa (ruling), a pronouncement 
having almost the same force for Moslems 
as a papal encyclical for Roman Catholics, 
decrees that for a Moslem to recognize 
the state of Israel would be to condone 
an act of robbery. “All heavenly religions 








Mohamed Yo 


ame way. 


are unanimous in condemning robbery 
and stating that robbed objects should be 
returned to their rightful owners.’’ Fur- 
thermore, Mohammed himself has said 
“He who dies in defense of his property 
is a martyr; he who dies in defense of his 
honor is a martyr.” When Mohammed 
and his followers were driven out of 
Mecca, the Ulema recalled, Allah ordered 
his Prophet: “Drive them from where 
they have driven you” and “Attack who 
attacked you in the same way.” That, 
said the Ulema, is again the duty of all 
the faithful. 

Moreover, Islamic 
join those military alliances advocated by 
“imperialist powers trying hard to divide 
Moslems.” Concluded the Ulema: any 
peace with Israel that includes 
tion of its existence as a state in Pales- 
tine “is against faith.” Moslems, “what- 
ever their language, race or color should 
all cooperate to restore this land to its 
people They should help fighters 
in the jihad with weapons and 
resources.” 


states should not 


recogni- 


various 





A body Islamic law 
and religion that has long been rece 
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ISRAEL 
The Hard Life 


War in the Middle East is “almost in- 
evitable by the summer of this year,” 
Israel’s brilliant Ambassador to the U.S., 
Abba Eban, told a New York fund-raising 
meeting of U.S. Jews last week. This 
official Israeli line had an “unless” to it— 
unless the Western world employs “firm, 
deliberate and speedy action.” The kind 
of action Israel meant was U.S. arms aid, 
plus a military alliance. It is “folly,” cried 
New York's old Senator Herbert Lehman, 
for the U.S. not to stand up for Israel 
against the Arabs. 

Feeling not at all sure that it could 
count on the West, Israel battened down 
its hatches for trouble. It wanted peace 
but feared to sound weak, and stuck to its 
martial air in the week when the U.N. 
Security Council unanimously condemned 








AMBASSADOR EBAN 
ls war inevitable? 


it for the fourth “flagrant violation” of the 
Palestine armistice in three years. 

Though the tiny country is already 
spending most of its income for defense, 
the Israel Labor Party’s “emergency com- 
mittee” proposed a new defense levy of 
$75 million—$s5o for every man, woman 
and child in Israel (and the average na- 
tional income is only $450 a year). Other 
recommendations: a ban on luxury im- 
ports, and conscription of persons be- 
tween 35 and 45 to work in frontier settle- 
ments likely to face the first thrust of 
Arab attack, 

Long lines of volunteers sprang up out- 
side Tel Aviv and Jerusalem headquarters, 
and by week’s end the first soo volunteers 
left Jerusalem for Negev villages. When 
trade union federation bosses voted to 
demand a 5% wage rise, Premier David 
Ben-Gurion delivered a slashing attack on 
them for blindness to the need for sacri- 
fices. “The question is,” he said, “shall we 
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equip army, navy and air force to enable 
them to repel the enemy or shall we raise 
our standard of living?” The answer came 
from the trade union’s own newspaper 
Davar; “The nation must gird itself for 
a regime of austerity, self-denial and 
sacrifice.” 


EGYPT 
Freedom, Yes & No 


Fifty thousand Egyptians crowded un- 
der a vast, quilted tent in Cairo’s Repub- 
lic Square one evening last week to hear 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser proclaim his 
long-promised constitution. This was the 
moment when Egypt was to pass from 
military dictatorship to “republican and 
democratic government.” To mark the 
switch, Nasser and his eight-man junta 
had resigned their army commissions. 
They took their places on the platform 





MISTER NASSER 
Is poverty perpetual? 


wearing civilian clothes. ‘The true revo- 
lution begins today,” orated Nasser. “The 
whole people will constitute a supreme 
council for the revolution.” “Ascha Ga- 
mal!” (Long live Gamal), chorused the 
crowd. 

Down to the last page, Nasser’s consti- 
tution resounded with promises of rights 
and freedom—the right to work, the right 
to pensions, freedom of press. speech, as- 
sembly, worship. Nasser and his experts 
had studied many constitutions, but above 
all the American—and the words rang re- 
soundingly. But Nasser does not believe 
that Egypt is ready for such rights and 
freedom: he fears to turn the country 
back to “the old politicians” until his ded- 
icated group has made more progress 
against Egypt's immemorial poverty, dis- 
ease. corruption. So on the last page, 
Nasser’s constitution has a dictatorial es- 
cape clause confirming as law all the mil- 
itary junta’s previous decrees—including 


those restricting freedom. One of the last 
clauses said that for now, only one party 
may exist—a National Union (Nasser's 
Liberation Rally under another name). 
Next June 23, the National Union is ex- 
pected to offer as sole candidate for a six- 
year presidential term the man all Cairo 
newspapers now refer to as Mister Nasser. 

There seems no reason to doubt that 
both Mister Nasser and his constitution 
suit Egyptians fine as of now. His coups 
in playing off both West and East have 
fed his country’s hungry pride. The new 
constitution backs his latest bid for Arab- 
bloc leadership by proclaiming Egypt “an 
integral part of the Arab nation,” which 
ethnically it is not. It also declares that 
“Islam is the religion of the State,” but 
gives no say to the Ulema (see above) as 
to how the country shall be run. 

The week's loudest complaint against 
the constitution rose from Egypt’s lead- 
ing feminist. Dr. Doria Shafik, who de- 
clared that it grants “women no right 
whatsoever” and is a betrayal of written 
promises wrung from the regime by her 
1954 hunger strike. 


EAST GERMANY 
Run, Do Not Walk 


To many a resident of Communist East 
Germany, the nicest thing about his coun- 
try, compared to the other satellites, is the 
ease with which he can get out of it. Last 
year a total of 252.870 East Germans fled 
westward, among them 2,553 People’s 
Policemen. So far this year, the escape 
trafic has been even higher: 18.828 in 
1956’s first 20 days. These are not East 
Germany’s aged, tired and homeless; most 
ire hard-working farmers and factory em- 
ployees fleeing excessive work norms, or 
young men who want to escape the draft 
(the East German army was officially 
proclaimed last week). Among the latest 
batch seeking sanctuary in the West 
three judges of the Communist courts 
two professors, three senior government 
officials, the woman boss of a steel works. 


WEST GERMANY 
Raid on Reds 


The secret meeting in a classroom of 
the Hattingen trade-union school might 
have been a military briefing, except that 
the men wore mufti and talked of such 
unmilitary objectives as office keys, fi'- 
ing cabinets and street addresses. Intently 
they took instruction from an incisive 
young man, then hurried off in automo 
biles to nine cities of West Germany's 
industrial Ruhr. At the stroke of 8 next 
morning, the nine men led small groups 
of assistants into nine regional offices and 
the headquarte:s of the big Northrhine- 
Westphalia Building Workers’ Union, 
seized the offices and the files. 

As union staff members appeared for 
work, most were told politely that that 
local was dissolved, and to “go home until 
you hear from us.” But 15 of them. gape- 
mouthed with surprise, were handed dis- 
missal notices. They were Communist 
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Party workers who had infiltrated into 
positions of strength in one of West 
Germany’s most important (408,000 mem- 
bers) unions. 

The raiders from the union’s national 
headquarters already had evidence of the 
Communists’ subversive activities; they 
found much more in the files they seized 
papers showed how the dismissed Reds 
had been pressuring ex-Reds among union 
members to rejoin the party, had main- 
tained illegal contacts with organizations 
in Russia and East Germany, were plan- 
ning a Communist-sponsored — building- 
workers’ conference in the Ruhr, were 
using union funds to promote Red aims. 

The blitz purge of the building-workers’ 
locals was big news in West Germany last 
week, reflecting a new awareness of an in- 
filtration that most West Germans had 
long thought themselves immune to. 
Though the Communists are almost pow- 
erless at the polls (they lost their 14 
remaining Bundestag seats in the last 
national elections), they have deeply infil- 
trated West German industry. 

The building workers’ raiders found 
themselves cheered on all sides: by the 
government and the Socialist opposition, 
the unions and industrialists. 


FRANCE 
Little Pierre 


A few tinkles of a silver bell called 
France’s new National Assembly to order 
one day last week. But as the 600 men 
who would govern France fumbled to 
assemble a government, the center of 
interest was a man with a monkey wrench 
who wasn't there—Pierre Poujade. with 
his roughhouse protest movement, his 52 
newly-elected Deputies and his 2,400,000 
ballot-box followers. 








OPENING OF STATES-GENERAL IN 1789 
It may be time for another. 


Poujade’s Deputies, no longer swagger- 
ing on the hustings, filed almost meekly 
into the strange surroundings of the Palais 
Bourbon. But the Poujadist symbol, an 
enameled red cock crowing, flared from 
every lapel. And the Poujadists quickly got 
involved in the Assembly's first dispute 
an attempt to unseat four Poujadists on 
charges of electoral violations. 

After being turned away from the As- 
sembly proceedings for lack of a visitor's 
card, chunky young (35) Poujade blandly 
made his way into the Deputies’ lounge, 
stepped up to the bar and ordered a glass 
of wine. At the other end of the bar, a 
knot of Socialists glowered at this inva- 
sion of a private precinct. One of them 
put down his glass and growled: “All 
right, Monsieur Poujade. Now, repeat that 
we are all rotten and bought up.” 





Associated Press 


FIRST THOUSAND volunteers of the new West Germany armed forces stand in- 
spection by Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 80, in freezing weather at Andernach 
training base. The men form six companies of air force, army, navy trainees. 
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“Mais non,” said Pierre Poujade, with 
a pained look, “we never said that.” 

“This isn't the circus,’ the Socialist 
said, pushing toward Poujade. “By what 
right are you here?” 

Pierre Poujade downed his wine and 
quickly departed. 

The One Idea. For the start at least, 
Rabble-Rouser Poujade had decided to 
work with more poise and less noise than 
marked his sudden metamorphosis from 
an obscure, small-town stationer who 
balked at his taxes into a magnetic force 
in French political life. Assembling his 
Deputies behind closed doors of a theater 
in Fontainebleau, Poujade reminded them 
of their pledge to follow his orders: “See 
my boys. Now you listen to Little Pierre!” 
He decreed that all must hand over their 
Deputies’ salaries (about $600 a month) 
to his “national treasury.” He strongly ad- 
vised them to hire professionals to run 
their butcher shops, groceries, bakeries 
and other businesses back home, so they 
can devote full time to politics. 

But by the time Poujade finished fast- 
talking through his “program,” French- 
men had no better idea than before what 
positive proposals Poujade and his raffish 
anti movement hold out to France. His 
ideas all came back to one, insistently 
reiterated—a revival of the old States- 
General. 

The appealing simplicity of the idea is 
that the only thing nearly every French- 
man agrees on is that the present parlia- 
mentary system does not work, yet the 
only authority which can repair the Parlia- 
ment is the Parliament itself, and it will 
not. Poujade’s idea is to recreate the 
States-General, a medieval body made up 
of the clergy, the nobility and the bour- 
geoisie. It exerted intermittent influence 
on affairs until the 16th century, faded 
under the absolute monarchy of the Bour- 
bons, came back to life for a brief but 
historic instant in 1789 to launch the 
French Revolution, The third and largest 
of the three became the fore- 
runner of today’s National Assembly, and 
then, in the meeting in the tennis court 
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estates 














C. V. Gopel 


Bompay Rioters & WouNnpep ComRADE 
Down with Gandhi! Death to Nehru! 


at Versailles, defied King Louis XVI's 
attempt to disband it—and generated 
liberty, fraternity, equality, terror, Napo- 
leon, two monarchical restorations and 
four republics. 

Get Together & Talk. Poujade promises 
that at the opportune time, his Deputies 
will rise up and demand that the Nation- 
al Assembly convoke a modern States- 
General, with four “estates”; shopkeepers 
and other tradesmen; farmers: employees; 
the academic class. As Poujade well knows, 
there is no legal machinery whereby the 
Assembly, the President or any other 
agency could endow such an assemblage 
with the power to legislate. So he would 
assemble a States-General on his own. He 
told his followers last week approximately 
this: “This is the way we proceed. Acting 
on our own, in every village and town, we 
will summon the ‘estates.’ Shopkeepers 
will meet separately and voice their com- 
plaints. Same thing for the other three 
groups, Then they get together and talk.” 

First at the town level, then at depart- 
mental, and finally at big national meet- 
ings in Paris, as Poujade portrays it, the 
estates would record their complaints in 
new versions of the olden cahiers de 
doléances (list of grievances). and lay 
them before the Parliament with a demand 
to change the laws. The Parliament would 
not dare refuse. the Poujadists imply 
threateningiy. because it might mean 
that the Parliament would have to be 
disposed of. 





INDIA 
Mobocracy 


Ever since India won its independence 
from the British. Indians have spent much 
of their time plotting and battling to be 
free of other Indians. Each of the 14 
major language groups demands a state 
of its own, and for two years a state com- 
mission has been earnestly redrawing 
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boundaries to oblige them. From the start, 
the biggest trouble was expected from 
the state of Bombay's 16 million Maha- 
rashtrians, who reluctantly share a state 
the size of California with 11 million Gu- 
jaratis. Last week trouble came. 

The Maharashtrians were warriors and 
once ruled central India from coast to 
coast. They looked down on the Gujaratis, 
who by caste and occupation were shop- 
keepers. But the British conquered the 
warriors and encouraged the shopkeepers. 
The proud Maharashtrians became the la- 
borers of India's West Coast; the Guja- 
ratis gradually gained control of the busi- 
ness life of Bombay, the nation’s wealth- 
iest, most modern and second-biggest 
city. The Maharashtrians, who outnumber 
the Gujaratis in the city two to one, 
work for them and dislike them. 

The Gujaratis were willing to accept a 
bilingual state. Not the Maharashtrians. 
They demanded their own state. with 
the city of Bombay as its capital. Last 
week Nehru proposed a compromise: the 
state of Bombay would be divided to give 
each language group a state of its own; 
the city of Bombay would become a sepa- 
rate, bilingual area administered by the 
federal government in New Delhi. 

Smash, Burn, Kill. It was a moment 
the Communists had been preparing for, 
a fact well known to Chief Minister Mo- 
rarji Desai of Bombay State, who is often 
spoken of as Nehru’s heir apparent. Be- 
fore dawn, on Desai’s orders, police ar- 
rested 435 Communist, Socialist and 
United Maharashtra Party leaders. The 
Communists had prepared for this eventu- 
ality, too. Secretly trained alternates 
swiftly swung into action. At their di- 
rection, hundreds of thousands of Maha- 
rashtrian workers dropped their work and 
swarmed out of dockyards, textile mills 
and railroad shops into the streets, shout- 
ing “Death to Nehru!” The _ rioters 
blocked streets with boulders and gasoline 





drums. tore up lampposts, ripped down 
fences. They smashed statues of Mahatma 
Gandhi (a Gujarati himself), burned 
Desai in effigy, flourished pictures of Neh- 
ru hung with old shoes as a gesture of 
despisal. Mobs. sometimes 10,000 strong, 
stormed police stations, looted Gujarati 
shops, flung electric light bulbs filled with 
nitric acid in the faces of police and 
passers-by. Saboteurs derailed _ trains, 
hurled stones at buses. set fire to cars. 

Waving black flags of protest and flour- 
ishing improvised spears, mobs roamed 
Bombay's streets.* One grey-bearded Gu- 
jarati shopkeeper hastily tried to bar his 
shop door. He was too late. One rioter 
knocked the old man down. beat his head 
in with a large rock. The shopkeeper’s 
little daughter ran screaming to her fa- 
ther’s side. The rioter smashed the rock 
into the child’s face, and she collapsed in 
a small heap over her father’s body. 

On major corners, embattled police 
drew up their trucks in a tight circle, 
like so many covered wagons in a western 
movie, and fought pitched battles with 
stone-throwing rioters. From the circle’s 
protection, they launched quick sorties 
into nearby alleys and houses, scooped 
up scores of rioters, and retreated with 
their prisoners to the corrals. 

At the end of six days’ rioting, 56 were 
dead by official admission; unofficial esti- 
mates were nearer 250, Thousands were 
injured, other thousands in prison. 

Calcutta, Too. In his house above the 
city, Chief Minister Desai sadly looked 
over burning Bombay. Desai, who is a 
Gujarati, had warned Nehru against di- 
viding India by lingual groups. “Maha- 
rashtrians have made a mockery of India’s 
preaching to the world to be nonviolent,” 
he mourned, “If the government yields to 
Maharashtrian violence, democracy in In- 
dia becomes mobocracy, and India will 
be cut to pieces.” 

Nothing could please the Communists 
more, and at week's end they were press- 
ing their advantage. They paralyzed Cal- 
cutta with a strike of 2,000,000 workers 
to demand a bigger chunk of Bihar State 
for West Bengal. Across India, Sikhs 
rioted in Amritsar, and a Sikh leader told 
a cheering audience; “If Sikh demands 
are not met, the Bombay drama may be 
repeated in the Punjab.” 

At week's end, Prime Minister Nehru, 
defending the necessity for firing into the 
Bombay crowds, made an emotional ap- 
peal to Congress leaders, moving many to 
tears. Cried Nehru: “Who lives if India 
dies, and who dies if India lives?” 


Advice of a Mutual Friend 


Sirdar Jagjit (“J.J.”) Singh, a success- 
ful Manhattan importer, a U.S. resident 
for 30 years, and head of the India 
League. has long been India’s No. 1 self- 
appointed lobbyist in the U.S. In New 
Delhi last week, on his way home after a 


* Time Correspondent Alexander Campbell was 
caught in the riots, cabled: “One prancing rioter 
screamed defiance and, hurling stones at the 
police, dropped riddled at my feet, spouting 
blood, which spattered my shoes.’ 
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two months’ visit to India and India’s 
leaders (including Nehru), Singh spoke up 
in the sorrowful tones of a mutual friend. 
India, he declared, should refuse to accept 
any more U.S. aid. 

“The fact that India receives U.S. aid,” 
said Singh, “creates certain expectancies 
in the U.S. which India is rightly not will- 
ing to meet. That in turn creates disap- 
pointment and bitterness in the U.S.. thus 
worsening Indo-American relations .. . 
The fact is, U.S. taxpayers are sick and 
tired of shelling out their money to for- 
eign countries and particularly to coun- 
tries which are not in their corner. And 
India is not in their corner.” 

Added Singh: “I am equally against re- 
ceiving aid from Communist countries.” 
He was not opposed to U.S, firms selling 
machinery or industrial plants to India on 
“mutually suitable credit basis.” or to 
U.S. capital investing in India “on our 
own terms”; he just did not want any 
more U.S, Government money. “Not only 
will most Americans welcome such a 
move, but it will increasé our national 
prestige. Instead of being treated as ‘un- 
grateful beggars,’ we will be treated with 
more dignity and respect.” 


NIGERIA 
Ready for the Queen 


“A couple more royal visits and this 
town might look like something.” growled 
a Scotsman in teeming, steaming Lagos 
last week. Never had the capital of Brit- 
ain’s biggest (373,250 sq. mi.) and most 
populous (32 million) African dependency 
undergone such a face-scrubbing as that 
which was preparing it for the arrival 
this week of Queen Elizabeth II. 

Roads were being widened and re- 
surfaced, ancient potholes filled up. Grey 
top hats were on sale for the first time 
in a Lagos department store. In a city 
nightclub, a hot combo was rocking to 
the beat of a new boogie tune: Elizabeth 
R, Eight to the Bar, and at a local park- 
ing lot, a small, bald man, freshly arrived 
from London, was busily tuning up a 
gleaming Rolls-Royce, to put it in prime 
form for the Queen's ceremonial drive. 
Altogether, nearly $3.000,c00 was being 
spent for Nigeria’s first visit by reigning 
British royalty. Oddly enough, the avidly 
nationalistic Nigerians seemed happy 
enough to spend it. 

All-Black Nation. Cursed beyond most 
corners of Elizabeth’s empire with a hell- 
ish climate and a poverty that festers 
through vast acres of its capital city in 
some of the world’s most squalid slums, 
Nigeria is nevertheless an optimistic and 
happy land. An all-black nation whose 
non-African residents number only 16,- 
ooo, it has no notion of the meaning 
of apartheid or Jim Crow. Eager for 
and already well on its way to self- 
government, Nigeria bears no grudges. 
“Why should we be anti-British?” Nige- 
rians are likely to answer if queried. 
“We're more or less British ourselves.” 

Under the gradually slackening reins 
of colonial dominion, Nigeria has achieved 
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a high degree of national prosperity. In 
1954 its favorable trade balance of ex- 
ports (cocoa, palm oil. peanuts) over 
imports reached a record $100 million. 
Even among the slums and squalor of 
beggar-strewn Lagos there are startling 
evidences of a middle-class prosperity: 
neat two-story homes in Ikoyi suburb, 
equipped with every modern convenience; 
a ramshackle bar in Shopono Street doing 
a hot-cakes business in the best imported 
beer at 35¢ a bottle. A block from Iba- 
dan’s new University College. Nigerian 
necromancers sel] dried mice, parrot beaks, 
snake fangs and yellow and blue face 
powders. On Sundays and pleasant even- 
ings in Lagos, the folk who dress by day 
in rags emerge, as if by magic, in natty 
slacks and clean, yellow nylon sport shirts 
for an evening at the movies. And amid 
Nigeria’s poverty, there are reportedly 
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more African millionaires than in all the 
rest of the continent. 

Divided Into Three. So far, Britain's 
efforts to set Nigeria free have been 
hampered largely by the Nigerians them- 
selves. Known to its intimates as Sweat- 
pot-by-the-Sea, Lagos today is the capital 
of a loose federation of three largely 
autonomous regions: the rural Christian 
and pagan Eastern Nigeria of the Ibo 
tribesmen; the Christian and pagan West 
of the Yoruba, rich with cocoa profits; 
and the Moslem North of the Hausa and 
Fulani, where powerful emirs struggle to 
protect the traditions of a feudal past. 
Each section hates and distrusts the 
others. Her Majesty's government has 
offered Nigeria various plans for inde- 
pendence, but, says one native minister: 
“We are not ready.” 


Nigeria’s most magnetic leader, Dr. 
Nnamdi (“Zik”) Azikive, is all for self- 
government, ready or not. Zik, who is 
Prime Minister of the East, is a glib but 
adroit politician, U.S.-educated,* who is 
now urging—after a visit to the U.S.— 
skyscrapers like he saw in New York 
and a TV station, though Nigeria has no 
TV sets. To get independence for the East, 
Zik would gladly split the country and 
let the North fend for itself. 

“It would be sad,” said London’s Econ- 
omist, “if the Queen were only to see 
‘Nigeria’ just before its disappearance.” 
Last week. as Elizabeth, Prince Philip and 
13 well-drilled aides, secretaries. equerries 
and ladies-in-waiting made last-minute 
preparations for the 20-day royal visit, it 
was obvious that Britain's Queen planned 
to give her fledgling dependency a regal 
show. The Queen and her ladies were tak- 
ing along their most magnificent gowns 
and richest jewels. The Duke and other 
male members of the party were packing 
their most impressively beribboned uni- 
forms. London's blatant tabloid Daily 
Mirror offered a further suggestion: “Let 
the Queen wear her crown as well. If the 
Imperial State Crown cannot be taken out 
of Britain, surely a spare crown can be 
found to pack in the Queen’s luggage. The 
royal visit to Nigeria need lose none of its 
friendliness by displaying the pageantry 
that still surrounds a Queen . .. Nige- 
rians are accustomed to it in their own 
rulers.” 


GIBRALTAR 
Where's Winston? 


In war-torn 1943, Winston Churchill 
sent a top-secret, high-priority order 
winging to one of his subordinates. It 
concerned a dwindling garrison at Gibral- 
tar. Legend has long held that when the 
last of the famed Barbary apes leave 
Gibraltar, the British will soon follow. 
With the pack reduced to seven, Church- 
ill was taking no chances. A troop trans- 
port was dispatched to North Africa to 
get more apes. 

The ape pack now numbers 4o, but one 
among them, an amiable grey-coated fel- 
low named Winston, was easily the most 
popular ape on the Rock. In 1954, when 
Britain's Queen visited her Mediterranean 
stronghold, proud Winston was granted 
an official audience with Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne. 

Winston, mannerly and conscientious, 
was never late to meals. So when he 
failed to answer mess call one day last 
month, a search party was organized to 
comb the rugged heights of the Rock. 
They searched every crevice and called 
the ape loudly by name. No answer. Last 
week Gibraltar officialdom issued a sad 
bulletin: “Rock ape Winston has been 
missing since ninth December and must 
now be presumed dead. He is, according- 
ly, struck off the strength of the fortress 
from that date.” 


* At Harvard University, 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Lincoln and the Uni- 
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CAMBODIA 
Monique Meets the King 


Ambition, for most of the Eurasian 
girls at Cambodia's Descartes Seminary, 
consisted mainly of the wish one day to 
marry a French white-collar worker, a 
clerk, for instance, at the Banque de 
V’Indochine. But slim, delicate, bronzed 
Monique Izzi, daughter of a half-French, 
half-Italian father and a Cambodian 
mother, had quite another idea. Better, 
she thought, a real prince, even a Cam- 
bodian one with concubines, than a mere 
wage-earning European. A fragile and 
lovely center of interest in a bikini bath- 
ing suit by the pool at Le Cercle Sportif, 
Monique gave the cold shoulder to all 
European suitors and bided her time. 

One day in 1951, as the handsome 
young King of Cambodia himself sat rapt 
in the audience, 16-year-old Monique car- 
ried away all honors in a beauty contest 
sponsored by UNESCO. For his young 
(29) majesty, Samdach Preah Upayuva- 
reach Norodom Sihanouk, it was a plain 
case of love at first sight, despite the fact 
that he was already bulwarked against 
loneliness by four concubines and ten 
children. He promptly invited Monique 
for a spin in his cream-colored Lancia and 
composed a song for her. Monique re- 
sponded by quitting school, to the scan- 
dalized horror of the French set. As far as 
they were concerned, Monique had be- 
come just another concubine. They gasped 
twice again when Monique had two babies 
by the King, then forgot all about her. 

In time, Sihanouk resigned his kingship 
and became his country’s militantly na- 
tionalistic Premier. To dignify the change- 
over, early last April he married shy 
young Princess Taveth Norleach. Mo- 
nique seemed definitely out in the cold— 
but there is no law in Cambodia limiting 
the number of wives or concubines a 
prince may take. When Sihanouk left for 
a holiday on the Riviera a fortnight ago, 
Monique was his companion, and her 
passport was made out to Madame Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. Last week the Cambodian 
government revealed that Sihanouk had 
made Monique Izzi his wife No. 2 less 
than a week after marrying the prince 

His major concession to both ladies: he 
has dropped his concubines. 


GREECE 
The Hungry Ones 


“T have saved Greece,” said tall, gaunt 
George Papandreou one day in 1944. 
There was pride in his voice, for his tem- 
porary Liberation government and British 
forces had just put down Communist re- 
bellion in the streets of Athens. 

“IT haven't got time to wait,” said a 
gaunter, older (72) George Papandreou 
one day last week. There was apology in 
his voice, for in his sweat to be Prime 
Minister he had just joined forces with 
Greck Communists. 

Less than a month remains before the 
elections. Papandreou and partners are 
out to unseat Premier Constantine Kara- 
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manlis, young. vigorous. stoutly anti- 
Communist. pro-American. 

Good King's Choice. Karamanlis was 
just a junior minister (public works) 
when good King Paul* picked him to suc- 
ceed Field Marshal Papagos when the old 
hero died 16 weeks ago in the midst of 
troubles. Karamanlis took over with sur- 
prising effectiveness. With the old mar- 
shal’s death. Papagos’ big Rally party 
(holding 200 of the 300 seats in the Par- 
liament) threatened to break up, but 
Karamanlis managed to piece together 
the remnants. With any kind of good 
break before election day, such as a con- 
cession from Britain in the Cyprus dis- 
pute, Karamanlis stands a good chance. 

Still, Athens’ old political pros, long 
frustrated by the old marshal’s domi- 
nance, smelled opportunity. And, as an 
Athenian explained, “Eine pinasmeni 
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Old pros smelled opportunity. 


| They are hungry]. They were so hun- 
gry that they were willing to sup with 
the devil. 

Ever since the civil war days of 1947. 
the Communist Party has been outlawed 
in Greece, but everyone acknowledges the 
E.D.A. party to be its chosen instrument. 
Not only did Papandreou make common 
cause with E.D.A., but so did others who 
also should know better. Among them: 
the mayor of Volos, Greece's fifth largest 
city, a millionaire freshly returned from a 
starry-eyed visit to the Soviet Union; 
Sophocles Venizelos. bridge-playing poli- 
tician son of a statesman, and leader of a 
current neutralist campaign. 


* Handsome, strapping (6 ft. 3 in.) King Paul, 
34, inherited the battered Greek crown from 
his late brother George II in to47 when Greece 
was bleeding from the civil war, and with his 
vivacious Queen Frederika, toured the country 
by jeep and muleback to restore confidence in 
the throne. He reigns with a minimum of pomp 
and with a warm public following. 





Ambassador's Victory. The deal was 
cooked up and served to the startled pub- 
lic last week. This six-party coalition. 
apologized old George Papandreou. was 
“purely pre-electoral,” and the non-Com- 
munists made no “ideological commit- 
ments” to the Communists. But in the 
streets, cafés and foreign embassies, it 
was received quite plainly as a victory for 
the Communists. It was a great coup for 
Russian Ambassador Mikhail Sergeev: for 
24 vears he has been backslapping through 
the Grecian hinterlands, working to ef- 
face the bitter anti-Communism of civil- 
war days. 

Said a disillusioned young army captain 
after digesting the news: “We kept the 
Communists out with our guns and our 
blood. Now Papandreou wants to let them 
back in through the ballot box.” 


CHINA 


Broken Silence 

In Geneva last week Chinese Reds who 
are negotiating with the U.S. broke five 
months of mutually agreed silence to com- 
plain that U.S. insistence on a Commu- 
nist renunciation of force over Formosa 
is stymying any hope of settlement. From 
Hong Kong, Time Senior Editor John 
Osborne cabled his evaluation 

“The Communist military position is 
very different today from what it was in 
1954. Then all authorities out here judged 
that the Reds were nowhere near capable 
of serious attack on Formosa or any part 
of the island complex. Now Communists 
have or very soon will have facilities, 
principally air bases and port establish- 
ments, from which they could mount a 
considerable attack. Their overall internal 
position and expressed attitude continue 
to suggest that they intend no such attack 
and would go to any conceivable length 
to avoid entanglement with the U.S. at 
this crucial point in their ‘socialist trans- 
formation’ of China itself. 

“But a limited demonstration on the 
order of their seizure of Yikiang off the 
Tachens in January 1955 is possible— 
even probable. Logical place for it would 
be a small island group known colloquially 
as the ‘White Dogs’ eleven miles south- 
east of the Matsus. They are hardly worth 
expensive defense. Yet their fall would 
imperil the Matsus, and if accompanied 
by passive U.S. acquiescence, would se- 
verely shake our Formosa position. 

“The Communists have hinted repeat- 
edly that if they fail to get what they 
want by negotiation and political pressure, 
they could always stoke up U.S. and allied 
fears of war with some show of force.” | As 
if on cue, the Reds unleashed a 3,c00-shell, 
one-day bombardment of Quemoy, the 
heaviest barrage in 16 months. | 

“Many recent statements indicate that 
the Communists are more determined 
than ever to acquire Formosa and liqui- 
date its Nationalist government. One 
means to this end is the Chou-Dulles con- 
ference which they seek and which they 
believe that we, under certain circum- 
stances, would be willing to grant them.” 
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Obviously outstanding in every way... the magnificent 
Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight for "56. Never has a car captured 
the scene so powerfully, so smoothly, so completely. For here 
is the fullest expression of Starfire styling... 
the smoothness of new Jetaway Hydra-Matic* 
the unquestioned authority of the new Rocket 7-350! Your 
Oldsmobile dealer will be pleased and proud to arrange a 


complete demonstration. See him soon! 


*Standard on Ninety-Eight models; optional at extra cost on Super 88 models 
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...it will do more than any other typewriter to make a 
secretary's life easier...a boss’s business more profitable! 


Saves energy! Electricity does the work! a key. Typing gets done so fast, secre- 
In fact, typing on an IBM Electric for taries have more time for other work. 
ee hour takes less “finger-effort” than Saves money! An IBM Electric makes 
three minutes on a manual typewriter, TIS PR , : : 

it possible to handle more business with 
Saves time! The IBM provides such — out added secretarial expense—pays for 
time-saving features as the exclusive _ itself fast! Remember, IBM is the favor- 
“Speed Level” keyboard, and carriage ite electric by far, yet it costs no more 
return that’s automatic at the touch of — than other electrics, Call IBM today! 
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THE AMERICAS 
Thin Red Line 


Disarm your enemy in peacetime by 
diplomacy and trade .. . 
—Lenin 


To newsmen gathered in Moscow's for- 
eign ministry last week, a spokesman read 
a propaganda pronouncement for Latin 
American consumption. It was. slightly 
disguised as Premier Nikolai Bulganin’'s 
answers to questions submitted by Visidn, 
a Spanish-language fortnightly edited in 
Manhattan. Visidn tossed up nice, soft 
pitches. and Bulganin, or whoever the 
batter really was, swung for the fences: 

On Diplomacy. “Naturally, the Soviet 
Union is ready to establish diplomatic 
relations - One can hope that in the 
future our relations with the countries of 
Latin America will develop to the mutual 
advantage of the parties.” 

On Trade. “The Soviet Union stands 
ior the development of trade with Latin 
America In particular, the Soviet 
Union could export . . . different kinds of 
industrial equipment and machinery.” 

Latin American reaction ranged from 
chilly skepticism to outright rebuff. Snort- 
ed Cuba's U.N. delegate: “What the Rus- 
sians want is to place spies and agitators 
in Latin America.” Snapped Santiago's El 
Mercurio: “The U.S.S.R. is making a false 
offer in an attempt to extend its tyranny.” 
In Rome, Traveler Juscelino Kubitschek 
spoke as the President-elect of Latin 
America’s biggest nation: “We know from 
past experience that the Russians never 
give anything without trying to take at 
least twice as much in return.” 

Both the Soviet sweet talk and the 
Latino sour pointed up the fact that Com- 
munist influence in Latin America has 
waned during the past decade. The only 
pro-Communist government in postwar 
Latin America, the Arbenz regime in Gua- 
temala, collapsed in 1954. Communist 
parties are now illegal in 15 out of 20 
Latin American republics. Only three 
south-of-the-border countries (Mexico, 
Argentina, Uruguay) maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. Commu- 
nist-bloc trade with Latin America, though 
expanding, amounted in 1955 to less than 
3 of U.S.-Latin American trade, and 
Red performance on promises was ragged 
(Time, Oct. 17). 

In Latin America, as in the Near East 
and South Asia, the Soviet Union last year 
stepped up its efforts at economic, diplo- 
matic and cultural penetration. To counter 
the Reds, the U.S. Government has fat- 
tened the Information Service budget for 
Latin America and broadened the lending 
program of the Export-Import Bank. But 
the most important barrier to Red pene- 
tration is the Latin Americans’ own 
common-sense awareness of Communist 
aims and methods. From a Communist 
viewpoint, last week's reaction to Mos- 
cow's “mutual advantage” line was hardly 
encouraging. 
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ARGENTINA 
"Blood Will Flow" 


Juan Perdén last week announced forth- 
rightly that he plans a big and bloody 
comeback in Argentina. “My agents are 
everywhere, and they are preparing for 
the day,” said he. “It may come any time. 
There will be a violent uprising. Blood 
will flow in the streets of Argentina. Per- 
haps as many as a million will be killed.” 

Perén blamed himself for “one great 
mistake before: 1 avoided bloodshed when 
I was in power. and treated my opponents 
lightly.” His promise: “I shall not make 
the same mistake again. Many heads will 


Wrote Interviewer Newman: “His ene- 
mies would regard this as a description 
of what happened to Per6n.” 

Seeing Nelly Home. In Buenos Aires, 
the newspaper Critica dismissed Perén’s 
threats with a question: “Hasn't Panama 
measured him for a straitjacket yet?” 
President Pedro Aramburu and his advisers 
seemed to sense that madman talk by 
Perén, who is still revered by millions of 
diehard Peronistas, provided a tailor-made 
chance to draw a contrast between the 
erratic ex-dictator and the sober new re- 
gime. The government made three moves 
that sharpened the impression. 
© To undercut Peron’s pretensions to right- 





Ralph K. Skinner 
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roll when I return to Buenos Aires. It will 
be terrible, but it can't be helped.” 

Discredited & Hated? By way of a 
warning to them. Perén listed his enemies 
for Joseph Newman, New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent who touched off 
the exile’s comeback threat by dropping in 
for an interview at the former dictator's 
modest suite in the U.S.-owned Hotel 
Washington in Colén, Panama. The 
marked men: Argentine navy and air 
force officers; such big industrialists as 
the Bembergs (beer) and Raul Lamuraglia 
(textiles); Za Prensa Publisher Alberto 
Gainza Paz and that paper’s longtime news 
service, the United Press; the rulers of 
Urwguay, where Perdén’s exiles plotted; and 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Perén’s church opponents seemed par- 
ticularly to rankle him still. He released 
for’ quotation a passage from his unpub- 
lished book, Might /s the Right of Beasts, 
saying that his late wife Eva “performed 
more Christian works in one day than all 
the priests of my country in their entire 
lives.” As for Argentina’s new military 
rulers, Perén scorned them as “men inca- 
pable of governing because their custom 
is to command. . . They end in chaos and 
... fall later, discredited and hated.” 


The Beast Who Had Might." 


eousness, an official investigating commit- 
tee reported that during his twelve years 
in power, Peronista Congressmen raised 
their combined personal assets from 
6.650.000 pesos to a fat 206,000,000 pesos 
-among the biggest gainers being the pair 
who offered the greatest number of con- 
gressional resolutions of homage to Peron. 
@ Aramburu made a_ nationwide radio 
speech that opened the door for disgusted 
Peronistas to throw in with the new 
regime: “Many pinned their hopes to 
[ Peronista} banners full of vain promises. 
They did not make a mistake; they were 
led into it. The guilty were not the simple 
folk, but those who raised the fraudulent 
banners.” . 
@ The government let reporters talk to 
Vittorio Felice Radeglia, who served as 
Perén’s secretary in Panama in November, 
but recently turned up mysteriously as the 
Aramburu government’s prisoner. Appar- 
ently confident and at ease despite official 
auspices, Radeglia told reporters he 
thought Perén was suffering from a “nerv- 
ous imbalance.” He confirmed that Perén 
wanted to bring to Panama Nelly Rivas, 
his 16-year-old mistress during his last 
days as President (Time, Oct. 10), who 
was turned back a fortnight ago as she 
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tried to leave Argentina via Paraguay. 
Picturing himself as thoroughly disillu- 
sioned, Radeglia said that he, too, was 
writing a book, a biography of Perén, The 
tentative title: The Beast Who Had Might. 


GUATEMALA 
Counter-Order 


President Carlos Castillo Armas clashed 
last week with the politically powerful 
law students of the National University 
who threatened to strike unless the Presi- 
dent permitted the return of eight polit 
icos banished to neighboring countries for 
“plotting.” Though they held no brief for 
the exiles, the students burned with right- 
eous anger against the penalty of depor- 
tation, which is in such bad repute that 
Guatemala’s forthcoming constitution spe- 
cifically forbids it. Castillo Armas talked 
it over with student leaders, sensibly de- 
cided not to create martyrs needlessly, 
ordered Guatemalan consulates to give 
the deportees re-entry visas. 


BOLIVIA 
Left Turn 


In the gloomy halls of La Paz’s Foreign 
Ministry, crammed with ornate furnish- 
ings of so many periods that it calls to 
mind an auction house, a hundred men 
and women gathered one morning last 
week to shake hands with Foreign Min- 
ister Walter Guevara. After almost four 
years of energetic service, Guevara, a long- 
time sociology professor and an outspoken 
friend of the U.S., was being forced out. 
Even more worrisome was the cause of 
Guevara’s fall: a plain left swerve by 
Bolivia’s ruling party, the National Revo- 
lutionary Movement (M.N.R.). 

The grab-bag M.N.R., called Fascist 
until it seized power in a revolt in 1952, 
has two main factions: 1) moderate left 
ists, 2) Trotskyite doctrinaires. The Trot- 
skyites, led by Juan Lechin, were kept in 
line by President Victor Paz Estenssoro 
and Foreign Minister Guevara, both mod- 
erates. Two weeks ago the M.N.R.. in con- 
vention, chose another moderate. Vice 
President Hernan Siles Zuazo, as the par- 
ty’s candidate for the forthcoming presi- 
dential elections. Then, as the convention 
went on, Guevara and Lechin began trad- 
ing verbal blows from the Noor. 

Guevara confessed himself a “partisan 
of free enterprise within the limits im- 
posed by the nation’s realities.” Lechin 
answered with the ultimate insult: “Bour- 
geois!’”» Guevara then charged that Le- 
chin, through a revolutionary manifesto, 
had touched off the May 1949 attempt 
to seize the tin mines that ended with 
old-regime troops shooting down many 
miners. But it is an M.N.R. article of 
faith that the mines’ tin-baron owners 
and the government they dominated pro- 
voked the massacre. Moving to the kill, 
Lechin got up a convention resolution 
denouncing Guevara for “inexact and ten- 
dentious statements.” Siles, who could 
lose the next election without Lechin’s 
support, signed it; so did Paz Estenssoro. 
Guevara had no choice but to resign. 
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You get 


a lot 
to like: 


-filter 
-flavor 
-flip-top box 


THE NEW FILTER CIGARETTE FROM PHILIP MORRIS 


; iss Thank a new recipe for the man-size flavor. 
FLIP-TOP BOX 


bisiacnens It comes full through the filter with an easy draw. 


cigarettes from Thank the Flip-Top Box for the neatest cigarette package 


crushing . eo . 
inoue: ; ; you ever put in your pocket or purse. Popular filter price. 


your pocket 


(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW PHILIP MORRIS RECIPE) 





GENERAL GRUENTHER & FIELD MARSHAL 


A 


AI- - = 
yome more 





names made this new 

At SHAPE’s 
Paris, glittering 
slightly offbeat 
music rose from the Royal Canadian Sig- 


innual dining-in affair in 
with NATO's 


but recognizable 


top brass 


supper 


batons of 
General Al- 
ie Allied Com- 
his first deputy, 


Viscount Mont- 


nal band under the 
amateur conductors, choppy 
fred M. Gruenther, Su; 
mander in Europe, a 
stabby Field Marshal 
gomery of Alamein. 


Corps 





Rolling into Cleveland to shake a baton 


at the local symphony orchestra this week 








Britain's spleeny maestro, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, 76, chom; 1 6o¢ cigar and 
gleefully spat in his host city’s eye. Asked 


how he liked Composer Frederick Delius 
Brigg Fair, a Beechan 

symphonic Thomas said: “It’s 
a very bad piece of music. They'll like it 


in Cleveland. 


featured dish on 


menu, Sir 


Benito Mussolini 
hours sawing on a 


used to spend odd 
fiddle and Jamenting 
the dictator's fate that kept him from be 
coming “a violinist.” This 
week one of the hottest jazz pianists in a 
land of few jazz piano players, a musician 
billed as Ror Full, will his 
public debut with a quintet at San Remo’s 
International Jazz Festival. His full name 
Romano Mussolini, 28, // Duce’s young- 
est son. Unlike his father, who could read 
music, Romano is musically illiterate but 
plays by ear better than // Duce did by 
Romano's chief accomplishment to 
date: a groovy recording Ro- 
man he} 


great concert 


make 





no 





note. 
with other 
Loves Me. 


cats of Somebody 


At the Vatican, Germany's go-getting 
Automaker Heinz Nordhoff (Time, Feb. 
18, 1954) had a with 
Pope Pius XII, i Nordhoff's 
ever since the Pope was a papal nuncio in 
Berlin. Good Catholic Nordhoff presented 
His Holiness flashy Volks- 


private audience 


friend of 


wilh new 


30 


Mon toe 


n ond a stab, but the b 


PEOPLE 


wagen station wagon with a red body and 


black suntop. 


MERY AS 











An athletic contest of an undecided na- 
ture was being whipped up between Iowa's 
crew-cut Republican Governor Leo Ho- 
egh (pronounced Hoe-igg a onetime 
(1928-29) swimming star at Iowa State 
University, and Michigan's lanky Demo- 
cratic Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy") 
Williams, 








onetime (1930-33) 


) varsity 
at Princeton, After 





crewman Hoegh ad- 
dressed a savants’ meeting at Iowa State 
a professor congratulated Hoegh on Iowa 
State’s recent victory (48-45) over the 


fOr4 


University of Michigan’s swimming team 





NORDHOF! 
A flashy gift in red and black. 


Pore Prus XII & AUTOMAKER 


AMATEUR CONDUCTORS 


ted that Hoegh take on Soapy 
match 
for the 


then su 
Williams in 
a benefit affair to 
Polio Foundation. Trim 





i personal swimming 
raise money 


as he was in col- 








lege. Governor Hoegh rose to the chal- 
lenge, proposed a race of from 40 to 1o¢ 
yards. Michig ex-Oarsman Willian 


was spoiling for a battle—with reserva- 


The contest should be in the na- 





tions 
ture of a decathlon, to include swimming 
rowing wrestling with the legi 
executive-desk pounding and so on. 

In Chicago, where a 


morbid sort of 
civic pride has long led the local 
their city as the Russians’ favorite target 


General Curtis LeMay, top grim realist 














of the Strategic Air Comn spoke to 
some 1.100 businessmen, left them with 
the frightening afterthought that maybe 
they are really right about Chicago's vul 
nerability. Explaining how SAC works 
LeMay began raising goose pimples We 
have in the past used Chicago as prac 
tice target. With this Lake [| Michigan | 
front, it makes an extremely clear radar 





LeMay tossed his 
quit using Chi- 


bull's 


son: “It’s too easy to hit! 


return. Then Airman 
bombshell: SAC recently 
cago as a make Rea- 


believe eye. 


Friends of R.A.F. 
Townsend, still exiled as air 
Brussels that the 
Townsend's romance with Princess Mar- 
garet still glow. They say that Margaret 
ind Peter correspond every 
ind that ‘Townsend 


Group Captain Peter 
attaché in 


disclosed embers of 


W } ne 
week, some 


times oftener a study 


in forlorn devotion, dotes on the prospect 











of seeing the princess iin. Meanwhile 
the word from Pat s that Gentlemar 
Jockey ‘Townsend may soon leave his 
diplomatic post, go to work as a horse 


nan Rob- 


thoroughbreds 


trainer lor a wealthy pal Sports 
ert T. McLane 


are stabled in a Parisian suburb. 


whose 35 


cocktail p Perle 
the guest of honor, France's 


At a Chic 
Mesta espied 





irly 
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Daringly long and low to the ground 


and how this Lincoln covers it! 


never-ending newness in the 
of this longest Lincoln 


As you step closer, you observe 
I 





t scant five feet off 


cart to Lincoln 


ta mile behind it 


A 


safety-minded 





lurbo-Drive to 


LINCOLN 


give you effortless, split-second response in every 
speed range 

Lincoln’s renowned suspension 
full line of obedient power assists take the ten 


sion out of trathc—pack more pleasure into 


It surround u—in the large 
any car the safety-flex steering 
1 retracted column triple-strength 





ty belts 


56 is the kind of new car you 





must experience. And you can. vou know. Now 


At your Lincoln dealer’s showroom 


FOR 1956 


the finest in the fine car field 


Unmistakably 





PEPPERMINT FLAVOR 1ES 4 
PEPPERMINT FLAVOR [ES 4 


See how new packaging speeds stockroom handling 


YOU CAN SEE for 
Beech-Nut chose the clear 


yourself why 


brilliance of Olin Cellophane for their 


seven new gum cartons. 


Easier product identification in ware- 


house and 


ience on and off the shelf. 


play. More eye appeal. More buy appeal. 


And more economical than the old way. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


“showcase” 


stockroom. Greater conven- 


Better dis- 


For the newest in sales-building, cost- 
reducing packaging, call in an Olin 
Cellophane and Polyethylene packaging 
consultant now. He’s up to «he minute 
on multiple packs, bundling, tray over- 
wraps and other new visual packaging 
techniques that may help you change 
the course of your business. Olin Film 


Division, 655 Madison Ave., New York. 


CORPORATION 





NS 


eB 


MEE CHE 


speanmint 


Me ECH LES 


BEEC 


SPEAR MINT 


BEECH 


SPEAR MINT 


BEECH 
BEEC 


;EECHIES 


SPEARMINT 


BEECH 


HLES 
[ES 
[ES 


HIE S 


1ES 





Olin 





1 Packaging Gecisio 


change the course 


a business 





handsome young (30) Prince Napoléon 
Murat, soon to supplant Monaco’s be- 
trothed Prince Rainier as one of Europe's 
most eligible royal bachelors. Sensing op- 
portunity, the former Minister to Luxem- 
bourg zeroed in on the prince. asked him 
point-blank: “Would you like to marry 
an American?” Mumbled Napoléon shy- 
ly: “Maybe.” Perle instantly nominated 
for Napoléon (a great-great-great grand- 
nephew of Napoléon I) pert Virginia 
Warren, 27. eldest and only spinster of 
the Chief Justice’s three daughters. Said 
Perle: “Leave it to me!” Next day she 
said she was just fooling, but she also al- 
lowed that she is brewing a big party to 
which she will invite Prince Napoléon— 
and, of course, Virginia, along with “oth- 
er eligible girls and men.” 

Back in his home state of North Caro- 
lina to speak on foreign policy, TV News- 
man Edward R. Murrow was button- 
holed in Charlotte by a reporter: When 
and why had Murrow changed his name 
from Egbert to Edward? Caught square- 
ly, ex-Logger Murrow grinned and _ re- 
plied: “I did that when I was 13 or 14 
years old and firing a donkey engine in 
timber territory. I thought Egbert was 
hardly the name for the job.” 

Harvard's crusty Historian Samuel El- 
iot Morison observed that academic free- 
dom seems much more secure in Britain 
than in the U.S. His reasoning: “British 
universities have deserved academic free- 
dom and many universities in the United 
States have not. Some American univer- 
sities are little better than educational 
assembly lines, where ill-trained boys and 
girls spend four years playing at educa- 
tion . . . Why, some state universities 
even have courses in cooking, baby sit- 
ting, and repairing motor cars. What can 
professors of those institutions want, or 
even know, of academic freedom?” 


Thomas J. (“THINK!") Watson Sr., 
81, founding father of International Busi- 
ness Machines, reminisced puckishly over 
lunch to granite-faced TV Impresario Ed 
Sullivan. Said Watson: “To startle peo- 
ple, I tell them I was born in Painted 
Post. Actually, I was born in the next vil- 
lage, Campbell, N.Y.—but Painted Post 
conjures up images of redskins war- 
dancing, so people regard me with greater 
respect.” Then, taking his tongue out of 
his cheek, Industrialist Watson explained 
why he was only nibbling at his roast 
beef: “Breakfast is my big meal. My 
mother always told us you had to start 
the day right, with plenty of warm food 
in your stomach.” Hailing Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as the greatest President since 
Abraham Lincoln, Watson told Sullivan 
that the U.S. is in better shape than in 
Watson’s boyhood. Snorting at reports of 
growing crime and juvenile delinquency, 
Thomas Watson summed up some bright 
spots in a survey of U.S. life made for his 
own enlightenment: “More churches are 
being built now, every day, than ever be- 
fore. Education is on the increase. ‘Those 
are the important things.” 
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when you 
look back on 


996 


Will you be among the 
“success-minded" 

thousands who profited 

by accepting this 

First Nation-wide 

Invitation to 


Free 





YOU DEVELOP 


@ New poise and 
confidence 

@ Ability to deal with 
people 

® Skill in expressing 
ideas 

@ Techniques of effec- 
tive speaking 


450,000 men and women 
hove profited from Dole 
Carnegie training the past 
44 yeors. 


Do This Today! 








of the world-famous 


Dale Carnegie Course 


being presented in 750 cities 
across the U.S. and Canada* 
January 23rd to February 10th 


CALL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25 today for infor- 


mation about Free Guest Classes in your community. 





At a Free Guest Class you'll discover how Dale Carnegie train- 
ing helps you develop new skills in handling people—gives you 
self-confidence and know-how to put your ideas across to indi- 
viduals and groups. If you are held back—not by lack of ability 
—but by lack of these skills, attending a Free Guest Class may 
be your first step toward realizing your ambitions, increasing 
your income and happiness. We promise you a stimulating eve- 
ning in the company of other success-minded men and women. 


Call Western Union Operator 25 without obligation for information about 


classes in your community. For free booklet on How to Deal with People write: 
Dept. T-3, Dale Carnegie Course, 22 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


*IN CANADA for information obout Free Guest Classes write Box 402, Station Q, Toronto 7, Ontario, Conada 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 
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c.C.MOKUM 


(Complete Contro!) 


by AL 
CAPPp 





“Complete Control’”’ solves 
another coffee-break problem! 


ANOTHER 

5S MINUTES, 
AND COFFEE'LL 
BE READY— 


THIS -s°esr— 
ENDLESS PREPA- 
RATION FOR A 
COFFEE BREAK 
IS WHY PRO 
DUCTION’'S DOWN’ 


C.C.(“COMPLETE CONTROL) MOKUM 
IS TH’ NAME —AN’ CONTROLLIN’ 
COFFEE BREAKS IS MAH GAME/’ 






COFFEE IS SARVED PROMPTLY, 
FUM TH’ RUDD-MELIKIAN 

COFFEE DISPENSER S’- IT's 
ALLUS GOOD, AN'ALLUS 
READY.” 














Capp 
Hample, Inc 





In office or plant, wherever the coffee-break is 


a problem, Kwik-Kafé’s “complete control” 
provides a tailor-made solution: delicious 100% 


pure Kwik-Kafé coffee, conveniently served 
on the spot from a dependable Rudd-Melikian 
dispensing unit; also hot chocolate and a 
variety of other beverages. Employees enjoy 


Kwik-Kafé 





. It keeps them on the job, 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. fh 
Hatboro, Pa. 4 A - 


e 
| 

I 

| Please send me a copy of booklet 10A explaining how 
| to control the coffee-break with R-M dispensers. 
| 

| 

I 

I 

I 
Ls 


Name 


Firm 





THE THEATER 





Old Plays in Manhattan 


Fallen Angels (by Noel Coward) is 30 
years old, and was far from robust when 
young. Fortunately, it has been given no 
orthodox revival: Noel Coward's limp 
play has been turned into Nancy Walker’s 
gorgeous plaything. Actress Walker (On 
the Town, Phoenix ’55) has become one 
of the theater’s most wildly and continu- 
ously funny clowns, capable of rowdy 
hauteurs and of a stare that could blight 
fruit. To Coward's drawingroom yarn of 
two bored young wives who jointly, jeal- 
ously, at length drunkenly await the arriv- 
al of a Frenchman they both sinned with 
years she brings nothing so con- 
ventional as a fresh approach, but rather 
a superbly irrelevant new dimension. 

Early on, and while still sober. she can 
richly crunch even Coward's soggier lines 
tangle with an all-too-cultured maid, or 
just move or stand still with feral lady- 
likeness. But not till a few corks have 
popped does she attain full stature. She is 
never so grand as when lurching 
gymnastic as when trapped in telephone 
cord. She employs her cigarette holder like 
1 wind instrument, makes her gold scarf 
as vital to the production as several of 
the actors. She strikes attitudes so em- 
battled that they back 
ind she can dispose herself on a sofa to 
resemble the whole Laocoén group. 

Along with feeding Actress Walker her 
lines, Margaret Phillips plays the other 
wife in the frillier style of high comedy. 
But Actress Walker contrives higher com- 
edy she 
one who could make a grande dame cower. 


before 


nor so 


scem to strike 


no mere grande dame is some- 


Tamburlaine the Great (by Christo- 
pher Marlowe*) reached Broadway 
after written. Really 
plays without ever achieving the proper 
a play at all has 
been understandably enough passed by. 
But, as dynamically staged by Tyrone 
Guthrie, it richly justifies a for-the-nonce 
revival. For if a failure 
of the 23-year-old Marlowe is yet a work 
genius: if undramatic. it 
be stunningly theatrical; if 
its monotony is a many-splendored thing. 
The “high, astounding terms” with which 
14th century Tamburlaine assailed the 
world are equally those with which Mar- 
lowe assaulted the theater. 

The saga of the Scythian shepherd who 
vaultingly subdued half of Asia and Africa 
is too brutally simple for true drama. 
With its host of bloody conquests and 


368 


years il was two 


sense of Tamburlaine 
this vast creation 


of poetic can 


monotonous 





dearth of inner conflict, with its por- 

Born the same year Shakespeare (1564) 
Marlowe managed, in a short life, to write 
some fine lyric poetry (“Come live with me 
and be my love”), a long narrative poem (Hero 


and four 
Doctor 


and Leander) superb poetic dramas 


Tamburlaine, Faustus, The Jew of 


Malta and Edward //, A militant atheist, in 
flight from arrest, he was killed at during 
a drunken brawl in a riverside tavern neat 
London, probably a political victim of Queen 


Elizabeth’s Secret Service. 











a 





pere 


bly 
trayal of 
tenpins 
tions on a single theme. As Tamburlaine 
sweeps on, nothing interrupts his con 
and cruelties but his Marlovian 
sense of physical beauty and his feeling 
for Zenocrate, the captive princess whom 
he loved and lost: 


one who toppled realms like 
it scarcely provides even varia 


quests 


Now walk the angels on the walls of 
heaven, 

As sentinels to 
souls 

To entertain divine Zenocrate; 

Apollo, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 


warn th’ immortal 





ANTHONY QUAYLE 
Monstrously magnificent. 
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“Competition gives us better values 


—we got a good buy on our TV set!” 


Inquiring Reporter: What do you folks 
think of the proposals in Congress 
that would give regulated forms of 
transportation more freedom to price 
their services in competition with 
each other — and with unregulated 
trucks and barges, too? 


Husband: Well, we've just bought a new 
TV set at a very good price — with 
every store in town competing to 
give us the best value. Competition 
always gives us more for our money. 


Wife: Isn’t there competitive pricing in 
transportation, too? 


Inquiring Reporter: Not always. Present 
government regulations frequently 
require regulated carriers, such as 
all railroads and trucks, to 
make freight rates higher than 
would otherwise be necessary — just 
to protect competing forms of trans- 
portation. 





some 


Husband: I read about that. Didn’t a 
Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President recommend a change? 


Inquiring Reporter: Yes. The Committee 
says that if each form of transpor- 
tation were given the right to make 


rates related to its own costs and 
needs, everybody would benefit — in- 


cluding consumers like yourselves. 


Wife: I should think so. After all, freight 
charges are part of the cost of every- 
thing we buy. 


Husband: Like our new TV set, for ex- 
ample. Yes indeed, you can say we 
favor competitive freight rates! 


For full information on this vital 
subject, write for booklet, “Why Not 
Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 
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944 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 














-.. and no wonder—for Viscount travel is 
a thrilling glimpse of tomorrow’s air travel 

today! Silky smooth, restful, quiet —at 
five miles a minute. To those who know, 
going places...to and across all Canada 
«+.Means going Viscount, 








Fly Viscount to Montreal or Toronto from 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit/ 
Windsor—thence by Viscount or Super 
Constellation to all western Canada. Con- 
nections to Europe by Super Constellation. 
See your Travel Agent or TCA Office. 


The airline that brought turbo-prop flying to America 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


TCA Offices in Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles 


WOlMl 


POSITIVELY 


oped ba tek i i -9 ») 
WINTER-TIME 
HUMIDITY 


fee tome ct tifftee! | 


Correct humidity is the big difference 
between winter-time heating and . 
winter-time comfort. Now, with high 
capacity (as much as | g.p.h.) Aprilaire 
humidifiers . .. the proper humidity is 
furnished, maintained, and controlled 
all automatically for increased com- 
fort, better health, sav- 
ings and furnishings pro- =~ 
tection. Commercial and 
industrial applications, 
too... write for complete 
information to RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS CORP., Dept 






94, Madison 10, Wis. \ 


AUTOMATIC-ELECTRIC 


HUMIDIFIER 


THREE MODELS PORTABLE MODEL 


(illustrated) For 
any application— 
requires no instal- 
lation 
PLENUM MODEL 
Designed for instal- 
lation on forced air 
furnaces. 
UNIVERSAL MODEL—De- 
signed for installation where fo;ced 
air heating system is not utilized. 
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What's the world’s most 
popular vermouth? 


Among toreros, picadors, aficionados (and 
almost everybody else in Iberia) the answer 
is CINZANO, the most popular vermouth 
in the world since 1816! Find out why for 
yourself. Drink hearty Cinzano Italian Ver- 
mouth, imported from Italy, and Cinzano 
French Extra-Dry Vermouth, imported 
from France. Delicious — straight or “on 
the rocks’; they make your best cocktails. 





Sole Importer, Cinzano, Inc., New York City 





That gently look’d upon this loathsome 
4]; 
earth 
Shine dor NOW nO more hut 
deck the Dens 


To entertai vine Zenocrate. 








Nor does the play's second half bring 
any tragic reversal. Hubris, to the last 
goes unpunished; only Death defeats the 
conqueror, and it by thrombosis, not 
spears or thunderbolts. Before that, the 
insatiable barbarian whose only principle 
is “the argument of arms” has created 
pageant of carnage and torture. Caged royal 
captives bash out their brains: men 
hanged in chains are pierced by arrows 
conquered kings must draw their con 


querors car 





ve pampered jades of Asia! 
an ve draw but twenty mil 
ve ) proud a chariot at your 
ind such a coachman as great Tam 


burlaine? 


Tamburlaine stabs his own weakling 
son to death. burns the Koran to defy 
Mohammed, would pierce the very breast 
of God himself 

That, if 1 perish, heaven and eartl 


may fade. 


All this is not only of peculiar fascina- 
tion to an age that has witnessed the 
revival of atrocity. Such conduct is what 
—in the absence of Shakespeare; 





remorse 
or classical retribution—psychologically 
weights the pl iv’s later episodes. l'am- 
burlaine is one who, having achieved 
enormous power, but must almost mani- 
ically assert it: his is no eelf-preserving 
ruthlessness or vengeful rancor, but ar 
ego-driven. gratuitous cruelty 

Creatively, Marlowe matches his hero's 
immoderacies: he shows a like hunger and 
fever. a commensurate strut and rant 


But, as mounted by Director Guthrie. the 





play has its genuine glories, with scene 
ifter scene resemblir i of richly 
ed Delacroix canvas is plaved 








by Actor Anthony Quavle imburlaine 
has his very real magnificences. witl 
speech after speech boasting Marlowe's 
eap and resonance 

Vatu t ” if fou ement 

i , thin our bre f egiment 

Dot} , y 4 Pare 

mind 
hose faculties can comt 





it PC ect OF tne % 
@ every indering planet 
fler knowled nfinite 
MOVING 4 th estle 
i wear oOUurse Inmd neve 
rest, 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of ail. 


From passages like this it is not too far 
to the later magic of 
Oh, thou art fairer than the evening 
air 


Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 
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THEY’RE ADDING 8000 MILES TO THE COASTLINE 


rr 


nnin 
I Rin 
ir almost 
| fulfill 
n the St 
W inist 
| il 
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thi 
1 Canal, 7 
( 1 La 
inland wat 
1 steel mills 
le to ship gor 


wder, 15,000 met 


And, as a side product, power output three times that of Hoover Dam. 


It’s the continent's $1 billion bargain—the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Ma 


cna, 


N.Y 
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SAT ER ELLEAR 


DIESEL ENGINES « TRACTORS » MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


LEADERSHY 


\N ~acrno™ 


















PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE V-8 4-DOOR SEDAN 


See Chrysler Corporation's Great TV Shows, ‘Shower of Stars" and "Climax!" Thursday nights, CBS-TV 





Drive the cars that do things for you .... other cars can't do! 


Never have the differences between 
new motor cars been so great as they 
are today. And the differences are all in 
favor of THE FORWARD LOOK ‘56 Car 


owners! 

While other cars have kept to their 
1955 styling, THE FORWARD LOOK °56 
cars are sure to win your heart with a 
design that’s borrowed from tomorrow: 
rhe Flight-Sweep! 


While other cars stand pat with se- 
ig Sy “I "Whee, 
awh 5 ay / 


i) 7 a) 





THE FLIGHT-SWEEP, newest note 
in car design, wraps up the idea of go 
in one bold stroke from headlight to 
crisply upswept rear fender! 


merely 
the gas 


THE FORWARD 


PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITE: 


and away you go! It's on the 
left, where only you can reach it! 


lector levers on the steering post, 
THE FORWARD LOOK 's6 alter years 
of successful testing, brings you sensa- 
tional, new Pushbutton PowerFlight! 


While other cars retain conventional 


brakes, THE FORWARD LOOK ‘56 Cars 


make driving surer and safer with new 
Hydraulic Braking Systems! 


While other cars stay with part-time 
power stecring, THE FORWARD LOOK "s¢ 


cars, alone, offer you the ease and 


finger-tip a button, step on Safety Door Latches, 


LOOK > 


NEW SAFETY! New 


strongest body construction and the 
surest driving controls of 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


control of full-time Power Steering! 


In power, in safety and in smoothness 
THE FORWARD LOOK 


giant steps ahead. 


of ride, takes 


No matter whether you choose a 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler 
or Imperial, you'll discover, as millions 
have already, that THE FORWARD LOOK 
brings you a motoring experience you 
won't find in any other cars today! See 


vour dealer now! 








LifeGuard 4-DOOR HARDTOPS in every price 
added to the ange! These are the only 4-door 
ardtops that have / idth rear 

any car! doors and full-width windows! 





PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER, IMPERIAL 


RELIGION 





Holy Church Evaluated 


When Vatican officials heard what Mr. 
Martindell had in mind. “they were.” he 
savs, “both astounded and doubtful.” This 
is not surprising. for Jackson Martindell 
is president of New York's American In- 
stitute of Management. a nonprofit organ- 
ization formed to evaluate the efficiency 
of business corporations, and what he had 
in mind was nothing less than a manage- 
ment analysis of the One. Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Roman Church. 

The Church of Rome, reasoned A.I.M., 
doubtless could teach businessmen a thing 
or two—and vice versa. “Standard Oil of 
N.J. and the Catholic Church are both 
producers.” says retired Banker Martin- 
dell. “Standard Oil produces oil and the 
church produces a way of life and a way 
of thought, but they both have produc- 
tion problems. Take a missionary—it’s my 
belief that a man who practices good 
management will probably more 
souls than a man who doesn't.” So, in 
December 1948. with the astonished ac- 
quiescence of the Vatican. Episcopalian 
Martindell had an audience with the Pope 
and went to work. 

For a full year, 200 researchers worked 
away in Rome, swarming through the 
Vatican’s archives and offices, codifying 
correlating. questioning. They were aided 
by hundreds of other researchers working 
in 30 languages throughout the world. 
“The Holy See will tell you that its [suc 
cess has | resulted from Divine Guidance.” 
says A.I.M. “But, at best. this is an over- 
simplification. The American Institute of 
Management believes that the New Testa- 
conclusive evidence of a 
ament in all 


save 


ment contains 





requirement of good 
Christian activities.” 
This week. in 


manag 


a 26-page “advance sum- 
mary report.” A.M. gave the Roman 
Catholic Church a good score for “Man- 
agement Excellence”: 88 .* 

Social Function (a 1,000 
points out of a possible 1,000); “With 
some 5.000.000 workers | the church] an- 
nually educates about 20 million children 
and cares tor an even greater number of 
the sick and needy of all creeds.” 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE (700 points 
out of a possible 800): The church's man- 
agement record has been uneven. In the 
reign of Pope Sixtus V (1s8s-1 


score of 


sgo! “we 





see the beginning of real delegation of 
authority and responsibility in church af- 
fairs.” Two “major” weaknesses in today’s 
structure: “Too little provision for staff 
research work, the result of which would 
be available to bishops.” and “too much 
line and staff responsibility . . . still vest- 
ed in the Pope himself. thus cutting 
down the opportunity for his good health 
study and spiritual leadership. 

GROWTH OF FACILITIES (375 points out 
of 500): The church has come a long way 


from the year 251, when “the personnel 





sured to Standard Oil of N.J.’s 90% 
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The Vatic 


at the Holy See comprised 99 persons. . . 
and churches were numbered in the hun- 
dreds. Today. there are 416.466 Catholic 
churches, 385.219 priests, 
cational and charitable institutions.” But 
development has been spotty. And Catho- 
lic institutions all too often are ill-housed. 
“The financial planning of the church has 
never set up depreciation reserves. 
MEMBERSHIP (1,100 points out of 
1.300): Since St. Peter's 
“more than 5 billion souls have been bap- 
tized in the Roman Catholic faith. . . In 
evaluating church membership, all 
must be reckoned with as 


191.681 edu- 


martyrdon 


these 





establishing 


. Culver 
Pore Sixtus \ 
A 


1 Oil could learn some le 








tradition and thereby influencing the fu- 
ture. All the Pope’s men are not to be 
counted merely within the living aposto- 
late.” But so far the church has failed 
to make sufficient appeal to the middle 
class, and this has handicapped it unduly 
in the U.S.. despite “less Government 
Opposition and more tax-exempt encour- 
agement” than almost anywhere else. 

Average Catholic zeal, which A.I.M. 
undertakes to measure through the cen- 
turies as it does Vatican efficiency and 
temporal power (see chart), is higher 
today than it was too years ago, “but we 
believe it to be but half of what it was in 
the beginning.” 

DEVELOPMENT Procram (650 points 
out of 800): The church is weak here 
in public information and propaganda. 
“There are apparently too many Catholic 
publications, with too little effort to see 
that any of them are truly outstanding.” 
The report cites the Christian Science 
Monitor as the level of excellence Catholic 
publications should aim for. “Having first 
used the word propaganda, the Holy See 
has failed to utilize the best talent avail- 
able in the field. Time and again it puts 
its worst vestment forward when the best 
side could easily be shown.’ 

Fiscat Portcres (700 points out of 
800): Here the church “performs amaz- 
ingly well. No other organization within 
the area of our knowledge or experience 
much little.” But too 
much of the church's capital seems to be 
invested in Italy. “Having a great finan- 
cial interest in the hotels and banks in 
Italy would not appear to us to be the 
most astute selection for investment.’ 

Trustee ANALYsIS (525 points out of 
800): A.I.M. rates the church relatively 
low here, first. because there is no board 
of trustees (the College of Cardinals is 


does so with so 


“the nearest approach” to one), secondly, 
because of “the advanced age of the Car- 
dinals, and the fact that they so largely 
seem to represent an Italian clique. 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY (650 points out 
of joo As of now, the atmosphere at 
the Vatican exudes efficiency From 
the ti clocks for all personnel to the 
extraordinarily long hours of the 
himself, one senses an immensity of detail 
that is handled quickly and handled well 
made 
quickly secrecy. 
Literally everything is kept under lock 
and key. The Pope carries the key to his 
desk.” The notion that the Vati- 
can moves slowly arises from operations 
“where time 





Pope 


Great decisions are often 


despite protocol and 





own 


is not consequential.” ¢.g., 
definition of dogma and creation of saints. 
EFFECTIVENESS OF LEADERSHIP (2,000 


points out of 2,100): The church's recent 
leadership has been “extremely effective.” 
“The present Pope has wisely selected 


bishops a step above the previous type. 
Most important of all, Pope Pius XIT has 
recognized the need of a fresh 
the workingman, while bringing the church 
to the middle classes to a much greater 
extent than formerly. 
RECOMMENDATION TO THE 
“The family as ar 
the road to material progress and needs a 
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EUROPE 
THIS SPRING 
\. VIA 


LUFTHANSA 


The enchantment of a European 
spring lies overnight from New York 
via long-range LUFTHANSA Super 
G Constellations. Enjoy the restful 
quiet these “flying luxury hotels’’ 
offer. What delicious meals — what 
passenger pampering! Million mile 
American pilots. Go now—pay later. 
Visit the International Trade Fairs 
in Germany this March. 


e Long “Comforette” reclining seats 
e First Class and Tourist Service 
e New York non-stop to Europe. 








Your Trowel Agent awaits your call. 


LUFTHANSA 


German Airlines 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago + Detroit » Washington 
Dallas + San Franeisco « Montreal 












Century 






revival that the Catholic Church could 
give ... A ‘Family Crusade’ by Cath- 
olic Action would perhaps do more to 
strengthen the church as a_ positive 
measure than all the more negative steps 
against birth control or divorce.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO AMERICAN MAN- 
AGEMENT for lessons to be learned from 


| the church: 


| QLong executive training and slow pro- 


motion. 

g Full authority for top men once chosen. 
G Not too much obvious zeal once a posi- 
tion of influence has been attained. 

@ Haste in some directions, delay in 
others. 

@ Use of elderly men in staff capacities. 
g Diplomacy in all dealings. 

G Avoid nepotism. 

@ Awareness that monetary reward by 
itself has never been a great motivating 
force for man’s best activities. 

@ Public honor for past contributors to 
the undertaking. 

Q Strict discipline and an atmosphere of 
struggle and humility. 


Grave Crisis 

The burial place of the great Jewish 
philosopher Maimonides (1135-1205) was 
determined, so legend has it, when the 
camel that bore his bones from Cairo to 
Palestine refused to budge from a spot 
near the Sea of Galilee. In time, the mod- 
ern city of Tiberias grew up around the 
old square stone that marked his grave. 
The burial ground became a grubby lot 
littered with shacks and privies 

To honor the “Rambam, Israel's 
Ministry of Religious Affairs last year 
decided to spruce up the tomb. Plans in- 
cluded a concrete roof and a fence. But 
when a bulldozer started digging the foun- 
dations, workers found bones from other 
old graves near by. Experts were not sure 
whether they were remains of Jews, Mos- 






% A reverent nickname formed from the word 
“rabbi” and letters of Maimonides’ name. 
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Time Chort by V. Puglisi 


lems or Crusaders, and Tiberias’ rabbis or- 
dered them buried in unhallowed ground. 

The news outraged the devout. From 
their ghetto-like quarters in Jerusalem, a 
band of extreme-Orthodox Jews sallied 
forth and plastered the city with procla- 
mations calling down the wrath of God 
on anyone suggesting that the Rambam 
had been buried in “unworthy company.” 
Hundreds of bearded and ringleted men 
picketed the tomb to prevent further 
sacrilege. fasted, paraded through the 
streets, recited psalms at the graveside 
day and night. 

Last week Israel's chief rabbinate hand- 
ed down a ruling: “Excavations must 
cease.” The bulldozer rumbled away, and 
contractors tried to figure out a way of 
building without digging. Israel’s govern- 
ment nervously denied that the Rambam’s 
bones had been disturbed in any way. 


Words & Works 


Q The first Jewish prayer book to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union since the 1917 
Bolshevik revolution will be printed next 
month by a government press. It was 
financed by voluntary subscription of Jews 
in the U.S.S.R,. 

Roman Catholics should not look upon 
their non-Catholic neighbors as “wayward 
rebels who have deliberately rejected 
Christ’s teaching,” warned Boston's Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing. “We cannot 
meet the problem of the ‘other sheep’ in 
the modern world with the unbending 
severity which was appropriate in the 
13th century ... We must act on the 
assumption that their heart is right and 
their intentions honest, unless we have 
proof positive to the contrary.” 

@ Dr. Ralph Overman, nuclear scientist 
at Oak Ridge and an active Baptist lay- 
man, took issue with people who predict 
that thermonuclear weapons will wipe out 
civilization. At Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Louisville, he accused 
Christians of using fear of nuclear weap- 
ons to “drive [people | into Christianity.” 
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A man unsure of the future... 
unprotected... vulnerable 





A man who has planned 
for any eventuality 


Which mam are You 9 


Let this be the moment of decision. Right now, as you read these 
pages, you can elect to take one path or another... be one man 
or another. And to help with your individual problems, John 
Hancock has individual solutions. Plans to add to your enjoy- 


ment of living in later years...to assure your children’s educa- 


! bn Hancock 
~~ —, 


MUTUALS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


#ONTON Wassacuuserre 


tion... to pay off the mortgage 
and keep the family together! 
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Every penny you put in a John Hancock policy is 
money well spent. Your benefits are guaranteed ... 
und backed by the entire resources of John Hancock. 


“GUARANTEED DOLLARS FOR YOU AND YouRS” 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dept. 41 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Yes I'm interested in providing protection for my 
family now, plus guaranteed dollars for myself at retire- 
ment. Please mail me your booklet showing the benefits 
I can get by setting aside ___$2 a week; __$5 na week; 
— $10 a week. 
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Initial service links New York and Washington 
with Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas and Ft. Worth 








Delta’s new service will start by providing deluxe Houston. . .and one-stop Golden Crown DC-7 servi 
Golden Crown DC-7’s, DC-6 Daycoaches, and DC-7 started between New York and Houston, via Atlanta. 
Nightcoaches to and from New York and Washington. A huge new fleet expansion is already under way 

This is just the beginning. April will see Charlotte, providing for steady increases in service and frequency 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia added to the New York to match the soaring economy of this busiest third 
service . . . DC-7 Nighteoach service extended to of the nation. 
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One of Nation's pioneer airlines 
links dynamic Dixie with North 


A seant half-dozen Gulf states hung like flags from 
Delta’s first line stretched across the South more than 
a quarter-century ago. Early and enthusiastic air trav- 
elers told each other this was the “on/y”’ way to cross 
the South. 


Since then the half-dozen states have grown to a 
score as Delta expanded operations to serve the Mid- 
west, the Southwest and the Southeast. Aerophiles 
noted that this quietly progressive line was first to 
serve its region with four-engine planes, first to insti- 
tute non-stop services, quick to put the finest and 
fastest available aircraft in service. 


Delta was ready to load and take off when the South 
became the post-war darling of industry, Southern 
cities boomed and burgeoned—became great markets 
as well as hives of production. Some 2,000,000 passen- 
gers a year were soon telling each other Delta was the 
way to criss-cross Mid-America. 


The business, opportunity and wealth of the New 
South was like a river at flood stag 
channel to cities on the nation’s "Main Street.” It was 
inevitable that Delta should provide that channel. The 
South had important business with the federal and 
financial capitals—and Delta was Dixie’s partner. 


e; it needed a new 





Old South charm on newest airliners 


With their heritage from the Old South, Delta folks 
are soft spoken, hospitable by nature. Yet with assur- 
ance and dispatch they operate the fastest and finest 
aircraft in the world—the magnificent DC-7's, first of 
their breed in Dixie, Delta’s modern fleet also includes 
day and night DC-.6 aircoaches—and fast Super Con- 
vairs for a network of short-haul services. 


The East will like Delta's fresh approach to service 
and its way of doing business. Look for the imprint of 
Delta’s friendly philosophy in every new city it serves. 
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Fractures on the ski slopes, arguments on the sled run, and record-breakers from Russia. 


IlOmened Olympics 


Borne north by car and plane, by skier 
and foot racer, the Olympic torch this 
week will travel from Rome to the famed 
ski resort of Cortina d'Ampezzo in the 
Dolomites. Its arrival will open the sev- 
enth Winter Olympics. Even before they 


began, the games scemed headed for 
trouble. 

For one thing, the weather has been 
bad, i.e., good.* There was an acute 


snow shortage. Days of bright sunshine 
softened the ski runs. Slush filled Cor- 
tina's streets. Flags of competing nations 
hung limp in the warm air. As the bobsled 
run slowly spoiled in the heat, national 
arguments developed over who should 
get a chance to practice. Italian Alpine 
troops were standing by to cart snow 
from colder slopes. 

Even worse than the weather crisis, 
there was a lengthening casualty list: 
@ American Skier Katy Rodolph, a point 
winner at Oslo in 1952, crashed into a 
tree in a practice meet, broke a vertebra 
in her neck and was lost to her team. 
@ Tenley Albright, world’s champion fig- 
ure skater and one of the U.S.’s few sure 
bets for a first place, tripped over a hole 
in the ice and gashed her leg. But the 
pretty blonde premedical student, who 
took up skating to offset the effects of 
childhood polio, insisted she would be 
ready for competition. Her physician 
father, who flew in from the U.S., agreed. 
Said Tenley: “I'll skate even if the leg 
is broken.” 

@ Germany's best Alpine woman. skier, 





* The wrong is almost a_ tradition 
for Winter Olympics. At St. Moritz, in 1928, 
blinding snowstorms followed by unseasonable 






warmth almost wrecked the games; Lake P 
in. 1932 all but melted in midwinter tha 
Oslo, 20 years later, warm weather nearly wiped 
out competition. 
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SPORT 


Evi Lanig, took a tumble on a downhill 
run and broke her arm. 

@ Whipping down a practice bobsled run, 
Belgium’s Charles de Sorger wound up 
with a broken arm and an injured spine. 
@ Crack Russian Skier Valentina Naba- 
tenko broke her leg while schussing down 
Cortina’s Tofana mountain. 

Although the Olympics were always 
meant to be contests between individuals, 
not nations, national partisans insist on 
keeping team scores. The accidents 
changed the calculations, but the pick of 
the field were the Russians, competing in 
the Winter Olympics for the first time. 

Tuned up by long training at Alma- 
Ata, Soviet ski center, Russian skiers and 
skaters were swift enough to break rec- 
ords even in practice. The Russian hockey 
team seemed strong enough to give both 
favored Canada and the U.S. a fight. 
Russian cross-country skiers looked un- 
beatable. Only in the Alpine events 
(downhill and slalom) did U.S. men seem 
to have a chance to pile up points. Skeet- 
er Werner and Ralph Miller will carry 
the highest U.S. hopes, but Austria's Toni 
Sailer will probably whip the field. Andrea 
Mead Lawrence, who won the slalom 
and giant slalom for the U.S. in 1952, 
has borne three babies since then and 
may not have won back her old skill 
on skis. With Tenley Albright on the 
injured list, Figure Skater Hayes Jenkins 
may well be the U.S.’s only sure gold- 
medal winner. 





Players & Gentlemen 

In England, metaphysical concepts in 
public life are tended as lovingly as 
peonies in back gardens. There is the fine 
distinction between the Queen as monarch 
and the Queen as head of the Church of 


England; there is the way in which 
India is, but at the same time is not, part 
of the Commonwealth. Almost as subtle 
are the differences in cricket between a 
“gentleman” (i.e., amateur) and a “play- 
er’ (i.e., professional). 

Today, the distinction is only evident 
in the annual game: Gentlemen v. Players. 
Until recently, in all games the players 
(paid by county cricket associations) used 
different doors from the gentlemen when 
they left the cricket grounds at Lord's. 
In the program, gentlemen were entitled 
to have their initials listed before their 
names; not so the players, who were listed 
only by their surnames. Professionals 
played on the same teams as the amateurs 
and were cheered with no less fervor. 
However, it was not considered cricket 
for a professional to become the team 
captain. The first man for whom that 
unwritten rule was broken is Yorkshire- 
man Len Hutton, one of Britain's alltime 
cricket greats. 

The revolution came in 1952, after two 
decades during which English teams led 
by gentlemen had been beaten in the 
test matches with Australia (where such 
distinctions are taken less seriously). In 
desperation, the English finally selected 
Player Hutton to be captain. Hutton did 
his duty: he beat the Australians and 
brought home the Ashes.* Last year, 
under his leadership, England won again. 
Hutton became a national hero. But at 
39, he was past his prime; a wartime 
accident had left one arm shorter than 
the other, and he had trouble holding 
his own against speed-ball bowlers. Last 
week, on his doctors’ advice, Len Hutton 
retired—and all England mourned. There 
is no one in sight to take his place, 
among either gentlemen or players. “His 








* An earthenware urn, filled with ashes 
bolizing the cremated body of 


sym- 
English cricket. 
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Security restrictions permit us to show you only this unclassified Rocketdyne engine, a forerunner of today's more powerful units, 


Rocket power for intercontinental 
guided missiles is here 


Ten years ago this degree of power 
did not exist... but the future of 
our nation’s guided missile program 
demanded it. 

So when the RocketpyYNE Division 
of North American Aviation, Inc., 
was given the task of creating such 
engines, they had to start practically 
from scratch. This meant new designs 
—including improved cooling meth- 
ods and manufacturing techniques — 
that permitted temperatures greater 
than blast-furnace heat inside the 


ROCKETDYNE Ef? 


OF POWER FOR OUTER SPACE 


BUILDERS 
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engine, yet kept the outside cool 
enough to touch. 

Engineers studied available fuels 
so that engine designs could extract 
maximum energy from every gallon. 
This called for new pumps... and 
turbines to drive them. Turbines, 
more powerful than 10 auto engines 
yet smaller than a car battery, were 
built. The completed engines, tested 
at RocKETDYNE’sS propulsion field 
laboratory in the nearby Santa 
Susana Mountains, have passed the 


rugged requirements of space flight. 

This 10 year backlog of experience 
in all phases of rocket engine develop- 
ment and manufacture has made 
RocketTpyneE the leading supplier of 
large, liquid-propellant rocket engines 
to our Armed Services and the guided 
missile industry. 

ROCKETDYNE will welcome inquiries 
from engineers interested in this new 
field. Write RocKETDYNE, Personnel 
Manager, Dept. T-1, 6633 Canoga 
Ave., Canoga Park, California. 


A Division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 








What? Go back to work... 
You mean thal could happen to me ? 


Beth had asked me what I would do if 
anything ever happened to Bob. I can 
hear myself now. I couldn't imagine any- 
one working while trying to ride herd on 
three children and keep up a house, too. 

“Why, Beth,” I said, “I couldn't even 
find anybody to stay here with my three 
wild Indians.” 

When Beth left, I tried to put the idea 
out of my mind. But somehow, | kept 
coming back to it. What would | do if 
something did happen to Bob, and I bad 
to get a job? We were young and just 
starung out— you know, a mortgage, car 
payments, and all the other items that 
shock a beginning budget. Why, at the 
end of the week, we didn’t even have 
movie moncy. We left insurance out... 
figured it was too expensive! 

That night, Bob and I had a serious 
talk. We decided we had to be prepared 
for the future. And that meant real finan- 


cial protection—cnough to keep our fam- 
ily together regardless of what happened 
— even if we had to pinch to do it! 

We did some insurance shopping — 
and imagine our surprise when the 
Bankers Life man told us about the 
Double Duty Dollar Plan. For only $5 
a week, we had a running start on real 
financial security. And our friendly 
Bankers Life man made sure that our 
Double Duty Dollar Plan provided for 
all our financial needs . . . even college 
for the children! He mapped out a pro- 
gram that was pretty nearly perfect. 

Now our insurance grows with us. As 
Bob's income increases, we can add to 
our policy. We're looking forward to re- 
tiring with a regular monthly check from 
Bankers Life. Just $5 a week gave us our 
start! How about you? Clip this coupon 
and see how Bankers Life can help you 
overcome financial worrics! 


OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE . . . POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST To COAST 


BANKERS “/ COMPANY 


. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 
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Mail the coupon today. ; 
Whatever your problem, 1 
there's a Bankers Life Dou- 6 
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Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-16 

Des Moines 7, Iowa 

Please send my FREE copy of “You Needn't Be Rich to 
Retire on a Guaranteed Life Income.” 


Se eeencee nena 














Combine 


CRICKETER HUTTON 
Metaphysics at bat. 


defense was an iron curtain,’ wrote the 
Times; “his cover drive was the game's 
most classic stroke; the way he touched 
the peak of his cap between each ball 
was cricket's most famous mannerism. . . 
One remembers him [as] a joy to watch, 
and often, as a batsman, a savior to 
England.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Using head, elbows and glove laces with 
wicked efficiency, Featherweight Cham- 
pion Joe (“Sandy”) Saddler spent twelve 
rounds at San Francisco's Cow Palace 
cutting up Filipino Challenger Gabriel 
(“Flash”) Elorde. Finally Flash bled so 
badly that the referee stopped the fight 
in the 13th, let Sandy keep his title 
on a TKO. ~ 

@ When the University of North Carolina 
met North Carolina State in an Atlantic 
Coast Conference basketball game at 
Chapel Hill, not a Rebel was on the start- 
ing teams. North Carolina’s Tarheels, with 
sharpshooters from New Jersey, Brooklyn 
and The Bronx, held off the Wolfpack 
Yankees from Colorado, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, scored one of the 
season's biggest upsets, 73-69. 

@ On the edge of the Gulf Stream, 24 
miles off Hollywood Beach, Fla., Indi- 
anapolis Housewife Barbara Jacobs, 33, 
strapped on an Aqua-Lung, swam down to 
a new skindiving record for women: 270 ft. 
@ At Washington, D.C., Dave Sime, Duke 
sophomore, ran 100 yds. in g.5 sec. to 
break the American indoor mark. At 
the Women’s National A.A.U. indoor 
championships, smooth-striding Tennessee 
A. & I. Sprinter Isabelle Daniels broke the 
world’s 50-yd.-dash record with a 5.8-sec. 
qualifying heat. 
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Ir ever there was a time to join the 
quarter million families who own two 
Fords, it’s now! For now you not only 


e * - . 
give your family two-Ford freedom, 
eee Life guard D es ign you also give them the priceless 
added safety of Lifeguard Design. 


° ! There’s a new Lifeguard steering 
goes with both of you . wheel, new Lifeguard door latches, a 


new Lifeguard rearview mirror. And, 
at very little extra cost, you can have 
seat belts and Lifeguard padding for 
sun visors and control panel! 


Then, too, you’ll have new 
confidence in the passing might of 
Ford’s new Thunderbird Y-8 . . . the 
standard eight at no extra cost in 
Fairlane and Station Wagon models. 
And wherever you drive, you'll bask 
in the envious glances which Ford’s 
Thunderbird styling draws. 
















Why not own TWO! 


HORD. ..the fine car 


at half the fine car price! 
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for strength, impact resistance and dimensional stability. 
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telephone that is almost featherweight, wt 








its low heat 





conductivity makes it pleasantly warm tc touch 
Tenite Butyrate stands up well in use, t ically 





unbreakable and does not corrode. 

Use of this Tenite plastic also means ir 
tion economies. These telephones are molded at exception- 
ally fast sr is. The Tenite Butyrate parts come from the 
molds with smooth, hard surfaces and natural high luster. 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





The Red Network 


In Moscow, a 17-inch TV set costs less 
than a new suit of clothes. The catch: a 
new suit is priced at 1,600 rubles ($400), 
some $75 more than a TV set. 

Even so, reports CBS News Corre- 
spondent Daniel Schorr, just back from 
four months in the Soviet Union, televi- 
sion is “booming,” and Russia now ranks 
third in number of TV sets, behind the 
U.S. and Great Britain. Moscow itself has 
700,000 sets, and antennas bristle not only 
from modern apartment buildings but 
even over the sagging wooden huts in the 





Dan Schorr 


PLump RUvssIAN 
She told the fairy story well. 


city’s outskirts. Red workers can afford to 
buy sets because—though salaries are low 
—all adult members of a family usually 
have jobs, and some money can be saved 
because rents are cheap and medical and 
many educational expenses are paid by 
the state. 

Telecasts begin at 7 p.m., with a 20- 
minute children’s program featuring a 
plump woman in a peasant dress who sits 
in a chair telling a fairy story. Despite the 
dull camerawork. says Schorr, “she was a 
good actress and told the story warmly 
and simply.’ Next. in Schorr's monitor- 
ing, came an excerpt from a play called 
Red Clouds. The plot: a young man is 
torn between the revolutionary fervor of 
1905 and the pious exhortations of his 
father, an Orthodox priest; he breaks 
away from the “evil influence of religion,” 
curses his father, goes off to join the 
workers’ revolt. 

About one night a week, Russian view- 
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ers are treated to full-length, live ballet, 
drama or opera. Three cameras are used in 
these broadcasts, but during intermissions 
they remain fixed on the closed curtains of 
the stage. The TV audience can then have 
tea or vodka. New feature films are run on 
TV within ten days of their appearing in 
Moscow movie houses. A surprising once- 
a-week feature is 30 minutes of U.S. news- 
reels, supplied to Soviet TV by Hearst's 
Telenews Films. They emphasize baby 
parades and weight-lifting contests. 

A Russian viewer pays his government 
to rubles ($2.50) a year for electricity for 
his set and 48 rubles ($12) as a program 
charge. 


The Busy Air 


Q Ed Sullivan and Warner announced the 
indefinite postponement of their planned 
movie, The Ed Sullivan Story.* A possible 
reason: the dismal flop of Liberace’s Sin- 
cerely Yours has caused moviemakers to 
reflect that customers may not be willing 
to pay money at movie houses to see stars 
they can watch free on television. 

Jack Webb bowed to the opinion of the 
FBI's J. Edgar Hoover (Time, Jan. 16) 
and the Los Angeles City Council, who 
have come out against “cop” as being 
derogatory to policemen. Instead of open- 
ing his new Dragnet films with “My name 
is Joe Friday. I'm a cop,” Webb will now 
say: “My name is Joe Friday. I'm a 
police officer.” 

@ Leo Durocher, after two lusty swings 
and misses as master of ceremonies of 
NBC's Comedy Hour, announced that he 
was benching himself for a pinch hitter. 
Durocher will return to his off-camera 
duties as an NBC executive. 


Program Preview 

For the week starting W 2S 
Jan. 25. Times are E.S.T., subjec 
change. 





TELEVISION 


See It Now (Thurs. 10 p.m., CBS). 
“The Farm Problem,” with Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson. 

Face the Nation (Sun. 3 p.m., CBS). 
Georgia's Senator Walter F. George. 

Omnibus (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS). Sugar 
Ray Robinson discusses boxing. 

Producers’ Showcase (Mon. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Festival of Music, produced by 
Sol Hurok, with Marian Anderson, Ro- 
berta Peters, Arthur Rubinstein. 


Radio 


Radio Workshop (Fri. 8:30 p.m., 
CBS). Part I of Brave New World, nar- 
rated by Aldous Huxley. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 1:30 p.m.,, 
ABC). Die Meistersinger, with Schoeffler, 
Da Costa, Della Casa, Tozzi, Glaz. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p-m., CBS). Conductor: Carlos Chavez. 


* In the latest Nielsen TV ratings, Ed Sullivan 
captured the No. 1 spot, displacing The $64,000 
Question for the first time since it captured the 
lead last summer, 





Take your wife to 


GERMANY 


only 368 10 on the 


(tourist round trip from New York) 


SAS FAMILY PLAN 


To Munich, Frankfurt, Hamburg. . . 
to all West Germany . . . S-A-S is the 
direct route, the luxury route. And via 
S-A-S, you save $300 on your wife’s 
round trip ticket, first class—$200 tour- 
ist. (Effective through March 31st.) 
Fly S-A-S transatlantic from New 
York, transpolar from Los Angeles. 


visit 
15 Extra Cities 
at No EXTRA FARE! 


On a round trip to Munich, visit all 
of West Germany, plus these cities: 
LONDON * PARIS * COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA © BRUSSELS * AMSTERDAM 


Pay later if you wish. Write for folder 
on S-A-S Extra City trips through 
Europe, Near East, Asia, Africa. 


See your travel agent. 
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] C B M sat \ Free uncontrolled trajectory through space 


(5,000 miles in 30 minutes) 
5,000- mile ballistic missile boosted 
through atmosphere and into 
space by rocket engines. os” 
Controlled from groundor 7 
by self-contained inertial .~ 
guidance while still Po 


powered. Zs 
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Ram-jet powered flight in atmosphere. 


FALCON -Air-toAir 


F 89's radar illuminates 
and tracks enemy, feeds 
information to Falcon. 
Missile is energized 
and automatically 


fired. 





the cer- 





is possible 





five vears. not more than ten yea Int t 
: nterceptor 
now—has made guided missiles the P 


program of the U.S. armed 











































newest weapon, services. > urgency of developn ent has 
le. From Mos- conjured up technological triumphs that 
free world comes would have seemed unthinkable ten vear 
ent: for the next go. It has created a giant missile industry 
urea in the one guess: $5 billion invested) that is 
i danger area; breaking its bonds of secrecy in almost 
ipmasters and airplane pilots rse it every corner of the U.S them are racing that day when an enemy- 
at their peril. The U.S. Na lir Birds of War. So far, official announce made meteor glows like a spark in the sky. 
Fort up surveillance of the area: ments about the missile program have Long before that day, the U.S. must have 
rae tracking crews from Alaska to New been brief and vague. Glenn L. Martin Co. its own deadly “birds” and many other 
Guinea stand by their gear. On one of revealed recently, for instance, that it will monsters too. 
these days, a small, swift object rises build a $5,000,000 plant, undoubtedly for Guided missiles powered by rocket mo- 
steeply from the Kamchatka Peninsu missiles, near Denver. Shortly after such tors are not new. Their military impor- 
soars into space on a curve 500 miles bits of news are made public. a bolt of — tance has been obvious since the German 
curves downward even more swiftly industrial lightning strikes the locality V-2s, speeding many times as fast as the 
ward the danger area. For a few sece mentioned. A cornfield or patch of desert sound of their coming. hit London in 
meteor, tr I ms with bulldozers; roads and rail- 1944. If they had carried atomic war- 
lame. Then out roads unroll; a great, blank-looking build- heads, they would have reduced much of 
»f fire 20 miles across. The sea bo ing grows like a hard-shelled mushroom; England to radioactive rubble. No mili- 
as if a volcano ha the odd and often monstrous machines arrive tary nation missed this chilling lesson 
crust of the earth, and a cloud of radio- on flatcars and trailer-trucks. Houses are War had taken on a new dimension; even 
death drifts downwind. An earth hammered together in new residential before the first atomic bomb, it took little 
jangles seismographs in San Fran- ireas, and a new breed of men move into imagination to picture dozens of deadly 
St. Louis, New York, Madrid. town. They speak a novel language, using duties that missiles could perform. 
lgain Moscow speaks: the heads words like “parameter,” “lox,” “apogee But for five years after World War II 
state of the leading free nations are in ind “servo.” They join in the life of the the new and terrible birds of war that had 
ed to a new meeting at the summit. They local community, but remain people apart been projected did not fly very well in 
accept. There is nothing else to do. Russia given to sudden silences. actual fact. The captured V-2s brought 
has the whip hand at last. These are the missile people, high tech- back from Germany proved hard to un- 
nologists all. Some of them brood with derstand, let alone improve; yet they were 
This climactic event in world politics pencil and paper; others contrive tiny far ahead of anything in the U.S. 
is not possible now, and even at the im- instruments of inconceivable delicacy; Progress in carrying on from the V-2 


pressive rate of missile development in others work with great rocket motors that was agonizingly slow. The missiles that 
the U.S.S.R., a 5,000-mile guided flight shake the earth with their roars. All of | took to the air were inaccurate, skittish. 
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500 miles 


Navaho periodically switches 
navigational stars as it curves > 


MISSILES 


around the earth. ~ 


Falcon'’s course 


Reflected 
radar 


Falcon follows course of 
reflected radar, closes on 
target, explodes warhead 
inside plane. 


The accurate, dependable, invulnerable 





ong-range missiles that had been so freely 
redicted did not appear. The late Senator 


grien MacMahon, then iirman of the 


oint ¢ rressional Committee on Atom- 








summed up the situation in his 
famous remark about pushbutton war- 
tare. All we have now said the Senator 


are the pushbuttons. 


Technological Revolution. Effective 


missiles call for a technology that did not 
th 


motors more sophist icated electronics 


n exist. The need was for better rocket 


more intelligent computers, more sensitive 
instruments. The demand was for new 
metals, ceramics, fuels, new physics and 
mathematics. New production methods 
were called for—in short, a technological 
revolution. 

This revolution has now happened. In 
the past ten years the world of electronics 
has evolved beyond recognition. Comput- 
ers, the brains of the missiles, have grown 
in intelligence as fast as the magic unfold- 
ing of a child’s mind. Rocket motors are 
lighter, more dependable, enormously 
more powerful. 

New factories have been built, such as 
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NAVAHO 


5,000-mile air-breathing missile 
rocket boosters accelerate speed 
until ram~-jet engine takes over. 
Navigates by stars. 


Navaho takes 


evasive action: 


ICBM positions itself for 

/re-entry into atmosphere, slows \ 

its 16,000-m.p.h. speed to avoid ~ 
melting in denser lower air. 


E Diagram by R.M. pin, Jr. 

the Hughes Aircraft plant that turns out 
the fierce, intelligent Falcons, the Air 
Force’s air-to-air missiles. The Falcon’s 
tiny gyros, bearings and electronic com- 
ponents must be manufactured with a 
super-watchmaker’s precision. The job is 
done in a great, windowless factory on the 
desert outside Tucson, Ariz. No speck of 
dust can be tolerated. The air is changed 
by lar 





nd filters every nine minutes, and 
positive air pressure is maintained inside 
the building so that any air leakage will 
be outward, not inward. Engineers in the 





draf y rooms forbidden to tear 
or pencil erasers (both ke d 
ind all employees must wear nylon 


] 


smocks. Among the best assembly workers 


are crippled men and women who are 








ccustomed to sitting long hours without 


unnecess motion. 


Gestation Phase. Some of this improve- 


nent was due to the ever-rising curve of 
! 





technol progress, but good part 





was brou ibout by the missiles them- 
selves, What they called for they general- 
ly 

tha 
chemists, even astronomers, were eager to 
tackle them, M iny of the leaders of U.S. 


science have fashioned feathers and 


ot. Their problems were so exciting 
top-grade physicists, mathematicians 


talons 
for the birds of war. 

Key figure in the gestation phase of 
the missile industry was K. T. (for Kauf- 
man Thuma) Keller, then president of 





Chrysler Corp., whom President Truman 
put in charge of the program in 
Production Man Keller had little 


with visionary plans; he wanted hardware 


patience 


} 





both in the factories and in the skies 
he got it. The missiles now in operational 
use—the Matador, Nike, Corporal, Ter- 
rier—are the result of Keller's drive. Since 














most of them are soon to be replaced 
Keller has been criticized for loading th 
inventory with so-so weapons. But tl 
was inevitable in the rapid metabolis 


of mode 











rn war; Keller's program crea 
the knowledge experience, test facilities 
nd plants for the coming generations 
of missiles. 

When the early missiles were plannec 
it hardly seemed worthwhile to try for 
very long ranges. And so the most glam- 
orous missile, the 5,000-mile ICBM (In- 
tercontinental Ballistic Missile), got 
low priority. An early contract with Con- 


vair was canceled, and work would have 








\ 





stopped entirely if Convair had not co 
tinued with its own money. Emph 
was put on d missiles—the ground- 


to-air Nike 


ind on short-range offensive missiles 





ulr-to-air Falcor 


use near enemy 











The first thermonuclear test the 
Pacific in 1951 had only a distant bearing 
on missiles. The early hydrogen devices 
were not bombs. Later models became 
droppable bombs, but they é I] h 





too heavy. Convair, nevertheless, was giv- 
en a contract for a limited 


work on an intercontinental missile—just 





in case. 

In late Trevor Gardner, Assistant 
Air Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment and onetime electronics manufac- 





turer, was as “d to study the whole 
situation. He gathered 
staff. and consulted civilian scientists of 


the 


topflight military 


ghest caliber, one of whom was 





missile birds” or “ve- 
es Army people us 

probably an unconscious 
heir contention that mis- 


1irplanes 
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Mathematician John Von Neumann, now 
an Atomic Energy Commissioner. 

Thermonuclear Breakthrough. Gard- 
ner’s survey, completed in early 1954, cov- 
ered the missile front, but dominating its 
conclusions was a carefully reasoned fore- 
cast by the nuclear physicists. In a rela- 
tively few years, predicted Von Neumann 
and his associates after long sessions with 
their calculating machines, thermonuclear 
explosives would be light and handy 
enough to be carried by long-range mis- 
siles of reasonable size. 

This was a breakthrough. It changed all 
the equations of scientific war, and it 
forced on the Department of Defense a 
grave decision: to concentrate intensively 
on the ICBM. No longer did the inter- 
continental ballistic missile need to hit a 
one-mile “pickle barrel” to be effective. 
A T-N (thermonuclear) warhead in the 
megaton range (equivalent to millions of 
tons of TNT) would blot out a large city 
even if it exploded well outside the city’s 
limits, and its radioactive fall-out would 
have a killing effect a long way down- 
wind. So the ICBM, besides being fairly 
small, might be fairly inaccurate and still 
do its job. For it, a C.E.P. (circular error 
of probability) of five miles would be 
good enough. And the cataclysmic effect 
of the great warhead made almost any 
cost of the missile well worth spending. 

Once the decision was made, action was 
quick, drastic. The ICBM* got urgent 
priority in the Air Force. Since the ICBM 
is a “weapons system” which requires sup- 
port from many technologies besides those 
of air-frame building, the prime contract 
was taken away from Convair and given 
to Ramo-Wooldridge of Los Angeles, a 
young electronics firm staffed by scientists 
who had seceded from Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Getting Things Done. In charge of the 
whole ICBM program is Major General 
Ben Schriever, head of the Air Force’s 
Western Development Division. Hand- 
some, quick-moving General Schriever, 45, 
is a former airline pilot, a former Army 
Air Corps test pilot, and he holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in mechanical engineering from 
Stanford University. His job in the ICBM 
program is like that of Lieut. General 
Leslie R. Groves, who bossed the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. Trevor Gardner 
calls him “vice president in charge of 
getting things done.” 

The far-reaching effect of the thermo- 
nuclear breakthrough did not stop with 
the ICBM. It was only reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Russians must be working 
on their own ICBM. Therefore, an anti- 
ICBM missile, though extraordinarily dif- 
ficult, should at least be attempted. And 
since the Russians might deliver light T-N 
bombs by high-performance airplanes, the 
antiaircraft missiles, both ground-to-air 
and air-to-air, got new urgency. 

So did missiles of intermediate range 
(up to 1,500 miles). The same prospective 
weight reduction of the T-N warhead that 


* First called the Atlas, from Floyd Odlum’s 
Atlas Corp., which then owned Convair. The 
name was changed later to IBM, then to ICBM, 
to avoid confusion with International 
Machines Corp. 
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Business 


made the ICBM practical upgraded the 
medium-range missiles to weapons of 
enormous military value. The conclusions 
of Von Neumann and his nuclear asso- 
ciates affected the entire military posture 
of the U.S. 

The fact that missiles are now No. 1 
was reflected in Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson's recent demand for $1 billion for 
the missile program. This sum is sure to 
increase as production gets under way, 
and it is sure to be supplemented by large 
items (for missile ships, ground carriers, 
training, etc.) tucked away elsewhere in 
the military budget. Another reflection 
was the appointment in August 1955 of 
Donald Aubrey Quarles as Secretary of 
the Air Force. Significantly, Quarles is 
a physicist and an electronics man. He 
worked most of his life at Western Elec- 
tric Co. and Bell Telephone Laboratories, 





Arr SECRETARY QUARLES 
Significantly, a Bell-man. 


and became president of Sandia Corp., 
which designs and manufactures nuclear 
weapons. 

The ICBM, which must range more 
than 5.000 miles to be worthy of its name, 
is guided only during a short initial part 
of its flight. During most of its high- 
soaring course, it follows an unguided 
ballistic trajectory, like an artillery shell. 
Today the ICBM has passed through the 
study stage and is well in the stage of re- 
search and development. Hardware is be- 
ginning to appear, and many well-proved 
components, notably rocket motors, are 
being adapted to work with each other. 
General Schriever believes that no further 
inventions are needed—only a great deal 
of high-level and costly engineering. He is 
prepared for spectacular failures, but is 
sure of ultimate success. 

Propulsion Problem. As now planned, 
the body of the ICBM will have two 
alternative “configurations” (shape and 
arrangement of rockets), one to be built 
by Convair, the other by Martin, The 





propulsion problem is considered fairly 
well in hand, and the industrial hero of 
rocket propulsion is North American Avi- 
ation, Inc. Back in the early postwar 
years, North American got a contract to 
develop a long-range, air-breathing, (i.e., 
winged) missile. The best chance seemed 
to be for a high-performance plane pro- 
pelled by a ram-jet engine at very high 
altitude and at two or three times the 
speed of sound. Since ram-jets have no 
thrust at all when standing still and not 
much thrust below the speed of sound, a 
rocket booster was necessary to get the 
winged missile (now called the Navaho) 
up to cruising speed. North American 
found that ao one was interested in de- 
veloping rocket motors big enough for the 
Navaho’s booster, so it did the job itself, 
starting almost from scratch and building 
its own test facilities in the Santa Susana 
mountains, 4o miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. 

Santa Susana is a fabulous place, a 
three-sq.-mi. area fenced and guarded, and 
crowded with up-and-down ridges dotted 
with rounded red rocks. A steep road 
winds over a pass and plunges into an 
amazing array of futuristic structures. 
There is no natural! level land. Big build- 
ings, fat tanks and weird testing equip- 
ment perch on crags or nestle in rocky 
crannies. New construction is being 
pushed with frantic urgency. The whole 
place swarms with hard-hatted workers. 
Bulldozers climb like mountain goats, 
pushing parts of the mountains ahead of 
them. A plant is in construction that will 
take from the air 600 tons of liquid 
oxygen per day. 

Tucked away in ravines, to reflect sound 
upward, are the massive steel structures 
where rocket motors are put through their 
paces. Their beams are as strong as the 
piers of suspension bridges, and they are 
“fishhooked” into the rock to keep them 
from being lifted by the thrust of the 
rockets. Seven hundred feet away are 
squat blockhouses with periscope windows, 
When a powerful motor is under test, an 
enormous flame licks down the precipice, 
sometimes bounding upward in a billow of 
yellow fire. A sound like the rumble of 
doomsday rolls among the rocks, making 
the flesh quiver like shaken jelly. 

The rocket motors responsible for all 
this commotion are dainty, five-foot 
things, some of which have the silhouette 
of a slim-waisted girl in a dancing dress. 
Around their bodices (combustion cham- 
bers) and flaring skirts (tail cones) are 
parallel metal strengthening bands that 
look like decorative ruffles. When stored 
in the open, they often wear translucent 
fichus of plastic film. A strong man can 
put one of them in the trunk of a car, but 
these frail dancing girls of space could lift 
4o cars; when they are flying at full speed, 
they develop millions of horsepower, more 
than the top energy production of Hoover 
Dam. 

Guidance Problem. For advanced mis- 
siles, guidance is a more serious problem 
than propulsion. Two guiding systems are 
of obvious value for an ICBM, and both 
are being developed. One, under contracts 
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MISSILE FAMILIES 


Each of the armed services has a big family of mis- 
siles in operation or development. Outstanding items: 


AIR FORCE 


Falcon. Probably the most sophisticated missile now in 
large production is the small, graceful, air-to-air Falcon 
(Hughes Aircraft Co.). It is 64 ft. long. 6 in. in diameter, 
weighs 120 lbs. Its guidance system contains as many elec- 
tronic elements as four television sets, all crammed into the 
space of a 2-lb. coffee can. The Falcon is a good example of 
the complication of missiles. The fighter plane that carries 
them is guided by ground radar until it is 20 miles from an 
invading bomber. Then the fighter’s own radar picks up the 
target, locks onto it, and analyzes its relative motion. Dur- 
ing this phase, the slim Falcons under the fighter plane's 
wing are quiet and lifeless. When the target approaches the 
Falcons’ range, the pilot throws a switch, and the Falcons 
wake up. Their little gyros spin; the antennae in their noses 
search for the enemy. What the Falcons’ delicate senses are 
looking for is a stream of radar pulses reflected from the 
target. When they “see” it. their radars lock into place. 

At the proper moment, a Falcon takes off with a great 
stab of flame. In seconds it reaches high supersonic speed. 
The nose strikes through the target’s wing or body, and a 
charge of explosive detonates inside. When tested against 
a drone F-8o jet fighter, one of them flew up its tailpipe. 

Bomare (Boeing) is a supersonic, long-range antiaircraft 
missile launched from the ground. Boosted into the air by 
an Aerojet rocket motor, it flies during most of its course on 
two ram-jets (Marquardt Aircraft Co.). It carries a war- 
head whose fireball is capable of knocking out more than 
one bomber of an invading fleet. When in operation, the 
Bomarc will be stationed in sheds on likely tracks of enemy 
bombers. Designed to be fired at a moment's notice, it can 
cover several hundred miles while a manned interceptor is 
getting clear of the ground. 

Navaho (North Ameri- 
can) still has high priority. 

A long-range missile, it has 

wings, flies in the atmos- 

phere much more slowly 

than a ballistic missile in 

dragless space, is therefore 

more vulnerable to enemy 

attack. But it has advantages. Carrying a thermonuclear 
warhead, it steers by the stars. An amazing little instrument 
picks out a succession of stars, even in daytime, and navi- 
gates by them like a ship at sea. Unlike the ICBM, the 
Navaho can be instructed to zigzag and feint. When the 
Navaho nears its target, it can feel for the warmth of 
a darkened city. 


ARMY 


The Army’s territory is ground-based antiaircraft weap- 
ons and surface-to-surface missiles of anything except ex- 
treme range. Army doctrine is that missiles are fine things, 
but they must be rugged, transportable, and easily con- 
cealed. Most important of all, they must be “G.I.-proof”; 
they will be under the care of plain soldiers, who will drop 
them, kick them, neglect them, spill ketchup on them. If 
made like laboratory instruments, they will not perform on 
the battlefield worth a G.I. damn. 

Nike. In the antiaircraft division, the Army has the well- 
publicized Nike (rhymes with Mikey), a liquid-fuel rocket 
launched by a solid-fuel booster and steered toward invad- 
ing bombers by radio. The Nike dates back to the Keller era 
and is not the last word, but the Army believes that it will 
hit any attacking bomber sent over in the near future. Ad- 
mittedly the Nike is a point defense weapon with only mod- 
erate lateral range. But the Army has so many Nike batter- 
ies at strategic points that their ranges already overlap. 


Redstone. The Army’s most ambitious weapon is the 
Redstone, a surface-to-surface ballistic rocket designed at 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., with the help of 120 
German V-2 experts. Led by Wernher von Braun, they 
have given their new country the biggest rocket that has 
actually been flown. It is a great, sharp-nosed metal cylin- 
der. In accordance with Army doctrine. it is tough, can 
stand quick transportation and quick firing from enemy- 
influenced territory. Tested many times from the monstrous 
steel tower that sticks up above the scrub palmetto of Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., the Redstone is a vast improvement over 
its ancestral V-2, both in range, guidance and warhead. The 
Army is confident that after moderate changes it will reach 
to 1.500 miles. The Redstone is the reason why the Army 
has been given a crack at the IRBMs (Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missiles), which have the same urgent 
priority as the ICBM. The Army intends to 
carry Redstone by air. Says Lieut. General James 
M. Gavin. head of Army Research and Develop- 
ment: “We want to be able to put it in cargo 
airplanes along with all its auxiliaries, fly it to 
Thailand or the Greenland icecap, and fire it a 
couple of hours after we land.” 

Below the range of the Redstone, the Army is 
nursing a whole series of surface-to-surface bal- 
listic missiles. 

Corporal is a result of the Korean war, when 
Army chiefs called for the best missile that could 
be put into production almost immediately. The 
best proved to be a moderate-range research 
rocket developed by Caltech’s Jet Propulsion 
Center. It was a scientist's baby, unduly com- 
plicated. Corporal units are ready for action; 
but there are worried doubts about its reliability. 

Little John is a “free” (unguided) rocket descended 
from the crude but operational Honest John. It is small 
enough to be transported in ordinary trucks, and will do the 
duty of divisional artillery. Little John is big enough to 
carry an atomic charge, and many can be fired at the same 
time, so the effect behind enemy lines should be considerable. 


NAVY 

Like the Army, the Navy will specialize in antiaircraft 
weapons and surface-to-surface missiles of all except ex- 
treme range. 

Terrier. A small, solid-fuel antiaircraft missile, it is al- 
ready installed on missile ships. Its range is short, and it will 
probably be replaced by the Talos, a rocket-ram-jet bird. 

Later, the Navy’s surface vessels will carry offensive 
missiles, but life in war may be 
rough for surface ships, so the Navy 
is thinking hard about launching its 
missiles from submarines near an 
enemy coast. 

Best trick of all in the Navy's 
future will be to launch missiles 
from submarines submerged. If the 
submarine is nuclear, with an al- 
most unlimited cruising period, it 
can be stationed for months off an 
enemy coast. This will make it a 
fine retaliatory weapon. N 

The submarine will be specially \ 
built with a watertight chamber to hold the great missile. 
It will poke to the surface an instrument to tell it exactly 
where it is. Then, at its leisure in darkness and silence, far 
below wave action, it will open its missile chamber. The 
missile will tilt to the vertical. When all is ready, it will 
rise from the sea in a flood of flame and a cloud of steam. 





with American Bosch Arma, AC Spark 
Plug and M.I.T., is “inertial guidance.” 
Its heart is a subtle instrument that senses 
every force that acts on the flying missile, 
the enormous force of the rocket thrust 
and the delicate forces of cross-winds and 
vawing motions. This information goes to 


a computer (contracts with Burroughs 
and Sperry Rand) that figures out the 
missile’s position, speed and direction. If 
any one of these is not right for the pro- 
grammed trajectory, the computer makes 
corrections, moving the missile’s fins or 
regulating its fuel to put it back on its 
proper course. 

The alternative system (“radio iner- 
tial”) uses a similar instrument in the 
missile, but readings that show the mis- 
sile’s behavior are sent back to the launch- 
ing site by radio waves. Then a computer 
on the ground tells the missile, also by 
radio, what to do. Each system has its ad- 
vantages. Radio inertial guidance, for in- 
stance, keeps the computer on the ground, 
where it can be as big and heavy as neces- 
sary. Pure inertial guidance, on the other 
hand, is self-contained and unaffected by 
radio interference or enemy jamming. 

Both systems must exert their influence 
while the missile is still in the atmosphere 
or the motor is still thrusting. In space, 
with the rocket cold, a ballistic missile 
is as independent as an asteroid, But an- 
other guidance problem remains. The mis- 
sile ascends toward space nose up and 
cruises toward its target around the curve 
of the earth. Thus, in natural flight it 
will re-enter the atmosphere more or less 
broadside on. This is undesirable; so a 
“positioning device” must be provided to 
turn its nose toward its target. There are 
several possible ways of doing this, such 
as gyroscopes, flywheels and gas-jets. 

Re-Entry Crisis. Somewhere during the 
passage through space, which will last only 
30 minutes over a 5,000-mile range, the 
bulk of the missile separates from the 
“re-entry body,” i.e., the nose cone and 
warhead. Now comes the crisis of the mis- 
sile’s life. As it drops down into the fringe 
of the atmosphere 60 to 80 miles up, it is 
moving at about 16,000 m.p.h. At this 
enormous speed, even the thin upper air 
generates temperatures that will vaporize 
any known substance. The dense lower air 
is even worse, and it smacks the re-entry 
body with jarring deceleration forces 20 
times gravity. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that the air sweeping 
past the missile is ionized by high heat. 
This. absorbs some energy, but creates 
corrosive particles. It is also responsible 
for the meteor-like trail. 

The designers of the ICBM believe that 
re-entry is their worst problem. The mis- 
sile must not burn up, as most natural 
meteors do, and it must not lose its shape. 
Its thermonuclear warhead must not be 
exploded prematurely, and it must not be 
so damaged that it will not explode at all. 

The ICBM-men are confident that these 
problems can be licked, but they do not 
say just how. One possibility is to make 
the missile slow down as much as possible 
when it is in the thin upper air, where the 
heating effect is still moderate. When it 
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hits thick air, it will therefore be moving 
more slowly and have a better chance of 
getting through to the target. Another 
method, probably the most important one, 
is to keep heat from penetrating more 
than the skin of the missile. A third pos- 
sibility, exploding the warhead while many 
miles above the surface. is not acceptable 
to the ICBM-men. The great thermonu- 
clear charge might still have a blast-and- 
heat effect on the ground far below, but it 
would not produce other effects—chiefly 
radioactive fall-out. 

Equations of War. The ICBM is the 
nearest thing to an “ultimate weapon,” 
complete with delivery system, that has 
ever been conceived. From U.S.-controlled 
territory, it could reach any part of the 
world, wreck the biggest city by blast and 
heat. Then the radioactive byproducts, 
drifting with the wind, could turn an area 


: J.R. Eyermon 
Mayor GENERAL SCHRIEVER 
No time to phone for orders. 


the size of many nations into a silent wil- 
derness. An enemy’s version of ICBM 
could do the same to any part of the U.S. 

The ICBM will be comparatively cheap. 
After the enormous development costs are 
paid, each missile will cost, not counting 
the warhead, about $1,000,000. (A B-52 
bomber costs $8,000,000.) It will need 
few spare parts. It will not have to 
be flown to keep the crew in practice, thus 
eliminating “attrition’’ (crackups). Its 
launching site will be very cheap com- 
pared with the cost of a modern bomber 
base. Missiles can be dispersed widely, a 
few or one to each launching site. They 
can be hidden to a considerable extent, 
they are potentially mobile, they can be 
put underground. For the cost of a few 
B-52 bases, the U.S. can have several hun- 
dred sites, and the enemy would have to 
knock all of them out to be safe from 
retaliation. 

Eye on the Ball. Will the ICBMs work, 
and when will they be ready? Most mis- 
sile experts seem to believe that the task 








of developing them is not impossible, but 
that the timetable is uncertain. It may be 
five or even ten years, say the pessimists. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. must keep itself able 
to ward off more conventional attacks on 
its territory, and also be able to retaliate 
if an attack comes. Even high Air Force 
officers who have most faith in the ICBM 
feel that the U.S. must push conventional 
programs, both offensive and defensive. al- 
most as if the ICBM were impossible. 

General Curtis LeMay, head of the 
Strategic Air Command, is emphatic on 
this point. He is not against missiles, 
though sometimes quoted as being so, but 
he feels that in air warfare it is always 
necessary to keep one’s eye on the ball, 
not on the distant future. “We must put 
more time and money,” he says, “into the 
development of these birds. Missiles are 
another step in the evolution of war. We 
will use them as we get them, and we will 
get them when they are effective and re- 
liable.” LeMay’s mission is to be ready 
for instant, effective action. He wants a 
continuous supply of weapons that will 
make such action possible, including lesser 
missiles than the ICBM. 

Besides such considerations, there is 
the real possibility that the ICBM is “the 
weapon least likely to be used.” All parties 
in a war may decide to keep their birds 
in their nests, fearing with good reason 
the devastating effect of thermonuclear 
attack and retaliation against population 
centers. Such forbearance would be a 
missile-armed extension of the U.S. policy 


of deterrence now based on LeMay’s 
bombers. 

Atomic Defense. So far in warfare, 
every new weapon has brought forth 


a counter-weapon. Missilemen suspect— 
they even hope—that this will happen 
again. Their best hope is in atom-armed 
birds, whose fireballs may be more de- 
tructive in space than in the atmosphere. 
Some believe that they can even destroy 
an ICBM striking at 16,000 m.p.h. Such 
missiles can be tracked by their heat and 
ionized trails, and their trajectories de- 
termined. The “reaction time” will be 
frighteningly short—only a few minutes. 

The missilemen are not happy, however. 
Both civilian and military, they know too 
well the potential effect on the earth of 
thermonuclear warfare. They fear that 
some small, irresponsible nation may get 
hold of a missile or two and blot out the 
capital city of a nation that it hates, Or 
perhaps when the great nations are armed 
to the teeth with long-range missiles and 
nervously watching each other, some quick 
mistake will be made. An innocent meteor 
may be mistaken for an invading missile. 
There will be no time to check or debate, 
and the decision to fire “in retaliation” 
will be made by some low-ranking offi- 
cer. Retaliation may result in counter- 
retaliation, and in a few more minutes 
all the world’s missiles may fly. 

But missilemen also have a hope that 
supports them: the ultimate weapon may 
produce the ultimate stalemate, a world in 
which all factions are afraid to start a 
war, and will take measures to keep it 
from starting accidentally. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS FROM BELL & HOWELL 
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This is the Bell & Howell Filmosound 385, newly designed model of the world’s most widely used 16mm sound projector 











GREAT NEW TEACHING TOOL 











anc LOPALOIA BRIT 
“Films bring quick understanding to slow readers,” says 
Mr. Rosenquist. “Sound movies broaden the experience 
of all students in science, industrial arts and social sub- 
jects. And important to us, the rugged Filmosound makes 
classroom projection simple, reliable and foolproof.” 
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How Filmosound helps High School 
students learn faster, retain more 


Enrollment is nearing 3,200 at Maine Township High School, 
suburban Chicago. Audio-visual director Wayne I. Rosenquist 
reports: “We find that sound movies sharpen students’ learn- 
ing power and improve their retention. Our dependable Filmo- 
sounds help us maintain high standards of instruction.” 

Now this great teaching tool is improved again: increased 
amplifier output (double power under normal conditions, four 
times stronger at low voltage), sound-insulated aluminum doors, 
an end to warm-up delay .. . plus all-gear drive, straight-line 
optics, simple controls, still picture clutch and reverse. 

If you need to improve communications and inspire action 
in school, church or business, ask your Bell & Howell deale: 
for a Filmosound 385 demonstration or write for free brochure. 


Bell & Howell, 7179 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH 


IMAGINATION Bell & Howell 














Only in Chicago will you fina the city’s 
two most distinguished restaurants 
located in its two most distinguished 
hotels. The College Inn Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman, where a full-blooded 
Indian Chief pours your coffee, and the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador, with its plumed coffee 
boys are symbols of elegance in dining, 
and of superior hotel accommodations. 
Suites and rooms provide television, 
radio, and air-conditioning. 


Tn the Loop.. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 








On the Cold Coast... 


THE HOTELS 


A ntusatti 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 
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MUSIC 





Van Beinum for Wallenstein 


Resigned as conductor of the Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic: Alfred Wallenstein, aft- 
er 13 years’ tenure. Successor, announced 
this week: Eduard Van Beinum. 5s, of 
Amsterdam's brilliant Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, one of Europe's top conductors. 


: ° . 
Masterpiece in Louisville? 
When a composition by Roger Sessions 
is played, it is a major event. Reason: his 
music is so imposing and complex that 
few orchestras dare to try it. But this sea- 
Composer Sessions. 59. unveils four 
major new works in a row: 1) a cantata; 
Mass, to be performed at Kent 
Conn.; 3) a piano concerto, to be 


son 


School 


played at Manhattan's Juilliard School of 
next month; 4) a symphony, his 


Music 


tomed to traditional melody expect it to 
But the effect is not self-conscious; 
before the work is over, the melody at- 
tains a sort of naturalness of its own. 

Louisville critics, softened up by two 
years of modern music acquired under 
a $400.000 Rockefeller Foundation grant, 
were deeply impressed. “History may re- 
cord,” said the Louisville Times, “that a 
masterpiece was unveiled.” 


Air Force Wonder 


Composers are seldom ordinary citizens 
but Serge de Gastyne, 25, is extraordinary 
even among composers. He is 1) a count 
2) an Airman First Class.* assigned to 
write music for the Air Force. and 3) the 
composer of three symphonies. 

Count de Gastyne, Marquis de St. Maur 
and Viscount Montauriant. fought 


go. 


de 





COMPOSER SESSIONS 


to hor 


From horizon 


third. which the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra expects to play in March. The 
Louisville Orchestra, under Robert Whit- 
ney, premiered the cantata—really a solo 
aria the size of a full-grown concerto. Ti- 
tled /dyll of Theocritus, it was even more 
imposing than previous jam Sessions. 
The text is the second /dyil, one of lit- 


erature’s great love poems, by 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. Greek Poet Theocritus. The 
piece divides into four moods. as the for- 


saken girl Simaitha gathers magic spells, 
then tells the moon goddess how she met 
her lover, goes on to tell how she became 
his mistress, and finally explains his de- 
sertion and her determination to win him 
back. Sessions scarcely lets the soprano 
come up for air. At Louisville, Oklahoma- 
born Singer Audrey Nossaman needed all 
her excellent technique—and her strength 
-for some 40 minutes of music. 





The solo part inflects the words so 
poignantly as to enhance their individual 
meanings, spinning a melodic line of 
horizon-to-horizon dimensions. The vocal 
line almost never goes where ears accus- 








f of ove. 
with the French underground in his teens, 
and in 1947 came to the U.S., where his 
dazzling piano-playing won him 
scholarship grants at the University of 
Portland and the Eastman School of 
Music, Between studies he took a flyer 
at salesmanship (encyclopedias), earned 
enough to finance a cross-country trip by 
bus. In 1952 he enlisted in the Air Force, 
which decided that it wanted him at the 
keyboard of a piano, not at the controls 
of a plane. At Sampson Air Force Base 
near Rochester. N.Y. (Major General 
Richard Lindsay commanding), he set out 
to compose a huge musical “panorama” 
celebrating the soth vy of 
powered flight. Composer de Gastyne’s 
librettist: General Lindsay's daughter 
Raylyn, to whom he is now married, 
Early this month the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Conductor Thor 
Johnson played De Gastyne’s third sym- 


our moc J 





soon 


annivers 





phony. Critics found it to be a_ highly 
promising work, but with far too many 

Air Force equivalent \r corporal 
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Copies made in 4 seconds 
... could you use speed like this? 





4-second copies 
the All-Electric way. Thermo-Fax needs no 


chemicals, negatives or translucencies 


The revolutionary THERMO-FAX Copying Machine makes copies 
of the things you need copied most... when you need them most! 
Letters, clippings, invoices, requisitions or orders . . . this amazing 
i-second machine makes perfect copies of written, typed, drawn or 
printed originals for as little as 4¢ per copy in ordinary office light. And 
you need no chemicals, masters or negatives... your copies are made by 
electricity alone! Find out today how this exclusive, economical 
process can improve copying and communications in your office. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO: 3M COMPANY, DEPT. HP-2276, ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


Thermo-Fax 


Duplicating Products 


The term THERMO-FAX is a registered trademark of 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, Gen- 

erol Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Coneda: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 


CONSOLE MODEL 


Completely self-contained 
unit. Work-level stand, 
poper bins, storage space. 
Models available for 110 
volt AC, 220 volt AC, 110 
volt DC.Grey finish cabinet. 


THE 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINE 
STORY 
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You see so much more 
when you rent 


ee 
a car from AW 


It's like having your own car with you on vacation . without the 

bother of getting it there and back. After arriving by plane or train, 

you and your family will be free to roam . . . to see so much more 
with the car you rent from Avis. 


This year have a sparkling new Plymouth or other fine Avis car 
greet your vacationing family at the airport or station. It will be a 
car you are proud to drive. 


And you can rent an Avis car in minutes for business or plea 
sure. Call your local Avis office (listed under “A” in the phone 
book). Or ask the agent who sells your plane or train tickets 
Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc., Hotel Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 








RENT-@-CAR Ff 





Away or at home...a car of your own 


Photographed in Crandon Park, Dade County, Fla 


They flew to Florida then toured the state in a handsome new Avis car. Saw Swamp, Lake Okeechobee and Palm Beach. 534 miles in 7 days, and the 
winter headquorters of the circus, Everglades National Park, Big Cypress cost 


ncluding gas 


oil and insurance 


was approximately $12 per day 








AIRMAN DE GASTYNE 
| (fous | 7 


Genera say commandina. 


ideas—a potpourri of styles recalling Stra- 
vinsky, Ravel, Gershwin. Best feature 
confident orchestration that sounds as if 


Composer de Gastyne enjoyed playing 





around wit nasses ol pleasant sounds, 

L week, at Washington's Bolling Air 
Force Base, De Gastvne was at work on . 
his latest assignment: converting songs 
by ex-King Norodom Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia into a symphonic rhapsody. 


Musical M.D.s 


The TV camera focused on a dignified- / 


looking orchestra, high foreheads 


— 
am- A / Z 
ing above the violins. Only unusual fact ’ 


about the concert: most of the musicians ff ~ 


were doctors. One of the outstanding ama 











rchestras in the U.S.. the Doctors hak yous Seine 
paper merchant for 


teur 








Orchestr 





il Society of New York 
Nekoosa Ledger on 


ng its live TV debut. - 
seve doctor nechectra war ormanized m ~6@hat’s why she likes to work cour Guna 
on NEKOOSA LEDGER 


1938, now numbers some 50 medical mer 
nd a handful o proles 

















their relat 
sional musicians includi Conduc 
Maxi Waldo. There I standa 
i 1 = o stand Nekoosa Ledger is No. 1 on the paper parade with most 
medical-musical tie-ups. Dentists play t 
violins, cello, horn, bass. | practi bookkceepers! Its scientifically selected colors eliminate eye 
beh play flutes and strain—and irs ‘built-in’ strength withstands the wear 
tol plays viola. The doct ‘ 
- d tear thar resul rom constant handling and machine 
remain anonymous to av and tear that results from consta | 
; | 
might be contrary to use. With special finishes for pen, pencil or machine, yor ll 
Making music seems to have a special work better on Nekoosa Ledger—one of the complete line 
appeal for doctors: there a similar doc- “ 
tice and every office need 


tors’ orchestra in Los Ar 


chamber groups are innumerable. Says 


Ophthalmologist. Alfred E. Mamelock 
(clarinet), president of the New York 
doctors’ orchestra The taste for medi- 
cine and the taste for music are the same 
kind of thing. Medicine is an art as much 
as it Is a science, 1 not more so. 

During last week's TV concert (finale 
of Dvorak’s “New World 


symphony } 


of Nekoosa Papers for every off 





s. and doctors’ 














the doctors played competently and with Nek sa Ledger @ Nekoosa Duplicator Pa fe E Res 
gusto. And. for once, the program was not Nek sa Manifold @ Nekoosa Offset 
nant } t Lucent ©@ Nekoosa Opaque 
interrupted by the sudden departure of snd companion ARDOR Papers 
one of the oboists—an obstetrician. NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY e¢ PORT EDWARDS WISCONSI! 
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Who Would Resist? 


Last week there was persuasive evi- 
dence that Marilyn Monroe is a shrewd 
businesswoman. There was also expert tes- 
timony that she is an actress. 

The businesswoman became apparent 
when Marilyn Monroe Productions, Inc. 
bought a property to serve as a starring 
vehicle for its president, M. Monroe. The 
property was Playwright Terence (The 
Winslow Boy) Rattigan’s The Sleeping 
Prince, a London stage hit in which Sir 
Laurence Olivier played the prince. Mari- 
lyn also bagged the playwright, and soon 
had another famed theatrical technician, 
Director John (The African Queen) Hus- 
ton, in the act too. 

Arriving in Manhattan last week to go 
to work on the screen play, Playwright 
Rattigan told reporters: “I am eager to 
meet my employer.” In London, Director 
Huston said he “hoped” to direct the 
movie. In Rome, Sir Laurence. said: “I 
should be delighted to make the pic- 
ture with Miss Monroe. I have never 
met her, but I saw her films. I regard 
her as an actress and a comedienne of 
the first order, wonderfully easy to look 
at...’ As for the bid to play opposite 
Marilyn, Sir Laurence said, “Who would 
resist an approach from Miss Monroe?” 






Source of Information: Principally 
the Jliad and the Odyssey, two epic 
poems by blind Homer, the greatest 
poet of classical antiquity and the 
greatest war correspondent of all time. 

Date of Conflict: About 1100 B.C. 

Battlefield: The plains before the 
city of Troy, also known as Ilium, 
rediscovered in 1872 by the excava- 
tions of Heinrich Schliemann at the 
site of the modern Hissarlik on the 
River Scamander in northwest Turkey, 
just south of the Aegean entrance to 
the Dardanelles. 

Belligerents: A_ league of Greek 
feudalities, led by Agamemnon of My- 
cenae (‘King of Men”), v. the Trojans 
and their allies, led by Priam and his 
30 sons. 

Causes: Some divine, some all too 
human, The goddess Athena, angered 
because Prince Paris had awarded her 
half-sister Aphrodite the prize for 
beauty, decided to stir up the Greeks 
against the Trojans. It was not hard 
to do. Troy was rich in tribute taken 
from Greek merchants. Moreover, 
Paris himself was the young spark 
that fell into this tinder box. His rape 
of Helen, Queen of Sparta, whom he 
carried off to Troy in a fast galley, 
brought the Greeks to the shores of 
Asia Minor in 1186 ships. 

Heroes: Hector for the Trojans, 
Achilles for the Greeks. Hector, whose 
parents were merely human, had hu- 
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INEMA 


alec a a ET 


THE TROJAN WAR 


The New Pictures 


Helen of Troy (Worner). “Seven cities 
warred for Homer. being dead,” wrote 
Thomas Heywood, “who. living, had no 
roof to shroud his head.” Two other cities. 
Rome and Hollywood, which care more 
about the poet's capacity to turn a profit 
than a phrase. have recently made an un- 
easy truce before the walls of Troy— 
strictly, of course. for the sake of plunder. 
Last year a Roman studio produced Ulys- 
a $3,200.000 version of the Odyssey, 
but the title role was played by Holly- 
wood Actor Kirk Douglas, and the picture 
was released in the U.S. by Paramount 
Pictures. The /liad is now presented in a 
$6,000,000 production in full color by 
Warner Bros., but the picture has an 
Italian heroine, and was actually filmed 
in Rome's big Cinecitta. In both cases. the 
blind poet, who wrote as well as any man 
for the mind’s eye. has been translated for 
the camera’s with all possible splendor 
and yet with considerable propriety too. 

Allowing for much practical ellipsis and 
a few brazen disfigurations (it was Hector, 
not Paris, who killed Patroclus), the script 
by John Twist shows a commendable re- 
spect for the letter of the myth. It is the 
spirit that is Twisted. Homer's was a 
mythic drama in which gods and heroes, 


ces, 







man virtues: tenderness, loyalty, brav- 
ery. Achilles, whose mother was a sea 
nymph, had the vices of the super- 
man: cruelty, arrogance, self-indul- 
gence. However, he was invulnerable. 
except in his heel. His mother had 
dipped him, as a child, in the River 
Styx, but had neglected to submerge 
the heel she held him by. 

Principal Events: ‘Ten years of 
stalemate had set Greek nerves on 
edge, and Hero Achilles quarreled at 
last with King Agamemnon over a 
slave girl. Thereafter, while his coun- 
trymen lost battle after battle, Achilles 
sulked in his tent. Disaster threatened. 
Patroclus, the hero’s friend, drove the 
Trojans back to their gates. but was 
killed by Hector, who then led a charge 
that nearly hurled the frightened 
Greeks into the sea. Forth then Achil- 
les to avenge his friend. The heroes 
met. and Hector was killed, Achilles 
himself died at the hand of Paris, 
whose arrow found his heel, and the 
war was ended by a trick: Ulysses’ 
famed stratagem of the wooden horse. 

Results: Destruction of Troy. How- 
ever, the Trojans got their revenge: 
Aeneas, with the help of Aphrodite, 
his mother, escaped from falling Troy 
with his father, the blind Anchises, 
on his back. He sailed to Italy, and 
there, according to Virgil's Aeneid, 
founded the city of Rome, which in 
turn conquered Greece. 








Jacques SERNAS & RossaNa Popest! 
Is this the face? 


love and politics, war and religion moi 
in the mortar of imagination. Helen 
Troy is basically a story of hot pants 
high places. The hero, accordingly, is 

“godlike Hector” or “great Achilles.” 

“soft Paris,” whom even Helen calle 
coward. As the part is written, the “| 
of Troy” can actually fight like a Tro 
and, as it is played by Jacques Sernas 
“form divine” is so gorgeously mus 
that everybody will understand why 
prissy old maid, Athena, flew into suc 
snit about the boy. 

As for Helen, Rossana Podesta 
charming girl, but the customers, 
King Priam (Sir Cedric Hardwicke ). 
well ask: “Is this the face that launch 
thousand ships?” And is this He 
(Harry Andrews), dreadful in his wi 
and fierce Achilles (Stanley Baker), 
with arms like lath? They look, as or 
field of Mars they clash, like aging bre 
at a game of squash. They talk 
brokers, too, except when the script 
tries to belt out a Homer but wind 
with a high-flown foul, e.g-, “Tell he 
will walk in all my dreams.” 

The film is most successful whi 
transforms Homeric epithet into m 
picture. The frontal assault on Troy 
grand sight—yet not so grand tha 
spectator wonders if he has not ar 
for the Dardanelles campaign 3,000 
late. The chariot chases are breal 
things. Best of all, though, is the pi 
in which the colossal horse comes ¢ 
into Troy on a churning revel, lik 
thought of death on the full flood o 





The Lieutenant Wore Skirts 
Century-Fox) is an absent-minde 
scratch of The Seven Year Itch. I 
rub sensitive spectators the wrong 
but no matter. Whenever there is 
sibility that the audience may get 
sore, Actor Tom Ewell applies his 
ing sense of humor. 

Actor Ewell is again a man whos 
(Sheree North) is out of town, b' 
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If he has you 
dead to rights... 





you’ll be glad you bought 


the policy with the 
*K 






Personal Service 


An icy hill... a sickening skid... at any time, in any weather, you 
may find yourself faced with trouble. 


That's when you learn the full value of the important P.S. you 
get with every policy in the Aitna Casualty and Surety Company. 


P.S. means the personal service of your AZtna Casualty agent. 
He starts by making sure you have the right kinds and amounts 
of insurance in the first place. He keeps your program up to date, 
and when an accident or loss occurs, you can call on him for 
prompt, efficient help. 


Or, if you are away from home, you can count on quick, com- 
petent personal service from thousands of other Etna agents and 
from Etna claim offices coast-to-coast. 


PS. See your 4tna Casualty agent, too, for the 
same valuable Personal Service on practically every 
form of insurance protection—for yourself, your 


family, your home, your car and your business. today... the policy with the P.S. 


Until you're in trouble you may not know the full value of 
Etna personal service. But to have it when you need it most, take 
no chances with less than the best — buy an A&tna Casualty policy 


JETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affilioted with Atno Life Insurance Company © Stondord Fire Insurance Company © ortford 15, Connecticut 





ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY, BONDING, FIRE AND MARINE PROTECTION 
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The oil and gas 
you need 
are in the 


In the Middle South, oil and natu- 
ral gas are working overtime, They 
are being made into thousands of 
petro-chemicals used in manufac- 
turing everything from healing anti- 
biotics to heavy truck tires, 


Alcohol, ammonia, carbon black, 
hydrazine, acrylonitrile, monometh- 
ylstyrene—what do you need? A 
Middle South location puts you right 
where it’s made in mounting vol- 


ume. Arkansas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi produce 13°, of the nation’s 
petroleum, 18°, of its natural gas. 


And the Middle South has abun- 
dant industrial water, rich sources 
of raw materials, plentiful low-cost 
power, economical air-land-water- 
ways transportation, mild year- 
‘round climate, friendly state and 
local governments and fast-growing 
markets, 


[¥] Check the Middle South 
for every need on your list 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the Middle South Area Office, 211 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans—or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying 
public service companies. 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La, 


Midd. le Zouth 








Sueree Nortu & Tom Ewe tt 





Less prowling and more yowling. 


time the old Tom does less prowling and 
more yowling. His wife has gone from 
family pillow to Air Force post in Hawaii, 
and that's a two-year trick that Tom 
refuses to take. Lieut. North, however, 
seems to enjoy her military duties quite 
as much as her wifely ones, and husband 
Ewell is hard pressed to put asunder 
what the Pentagon has joined together. 

He goes to Hawaii. When Sheree re- 
fuses to let him live on the air base as “‘a 
sort of male camp follower,” he decides 
to aloha the boom. One day she finds him 
sprawled, like a particularly depraved 
passage out of Somerset Maugham, in 
a little grass shack in the banana 
slums, with not much more than a pith 
helmet between him and the kind of 
girl a man likes to have under the 
palms. She's the cook, he explains. Next 
day the Mrs. moves the Mr. into Air 
Force quarters. 

She'll be sorry, and so will the cus- 
tomers, as the script strangles them slowly 
with the husband's apron strings. Now 
and then, though, that wonderfully funny 
man lets everybody up for air with a 
perfect piece of Tomfoolery. What is 
finally funny about Ewell, though, is not 
what he does but what he is. He is all the 
guys who live next door rolled into one, 
and that one seems to be himself. How- 
ever, anybody who thinks his act is as 
natural as it looks will probably believe 
that clipper ships just naturally sail into 
bottles. 





Golden Demon (Daiei; Harrison). The 
Japanese soul has been described as a 
lotus bud stitched up to look like a big- 
league baseball. In it, the traditional 
Eastern longing for a spiritual flowering is 
crudely merged with the modern Western 
urge to get to first base. Golden Demon, 

} except for Hiroshima the only postwar 
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Hooker cells in which chlorine ia produced at Champion's Carolina Division ~ 


Champion’s electrolytic bleach plants 
bring you whiter papers at greater savings 


Champion is constantly striving toward greater economy of 
process and product; electrolytic bleach plants are one example 
of those moneysaving methods in action. Over a hundred tons of 
chlorine, the basic chemical used in bleaching pulp, is produced 
daily, with by-products of caustic soda and hydrogen. Economies 
such as these exemplify the skill and knowledge achieved by 
Champion—leader of the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION PAPERS Saito eda a pepe 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY e¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 





District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Adanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city 





No. 6 in a new series? 


10,000 miles of air frontier 
—under CONAD’s eye... 


Conap—that’s Continental Air Defense, responsible 
for U. S. air defense. On threat of attack, Conap 
can muster every weapon of every service to weld a 
barrier 10,000 miles long, over 10 miles high. 

To Conap’s Colorado control center come in- 
stantaneous reports on every unidentified aircraft 
spotted over North America. Positions are plotted 
on a huge plexiglass screen. Countermeasures are 
planned and executed in seconds. 

A major weapon at Conan’s call is Nike, the 
Army’s supersonic rocket, built by the Douglas- 
Western Electric team, and now guarding key cities. 
Radar-guided from ground stations, Nike carries a 
powerful warhead, can track and destroy bombers 


more than 20 miles off—regardless of evasive action. 







Nike Missile — 
built by Douglas 







Defense is everybody's business. Guided missiles 
like the Army’s Nike are marvels of enginecring skill, but 
they cannot operate without crews of trained personnel, All 


branches of the Armed Forces depend on young men and 


wet em ee ef 


women who agree that “defense is everybody's business.” 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
— 


First in Aviation 
























picture from Japan in which the U.S. 
moviegoer can learn anything specific 
about 20th century Japanese life, tells a 
story of how this broken culture broke 
two lovers’ hearts. 

The picture is a screen adaptation of 
Koyo Ozaki’s Konjiki Yasha (Golden 
Demon); written at century's turn, it was 
one of the first Japanese novels ever set in 
the troubled here and unmitigated now, 
and it spurred the rising revolution in 
Japanese letters. As the picture tells it, 
the story is well calculated to soak as 
many crying towels as any other late 
Victorian romance. Miya (Fujiko Yama- 
moto) and Kan-ichi (Jun Negami), an 
orphan, grow up together in her father’s 
house, fall in love. and are properly 
betrothed. A rich young man appears and 
speaks for Miya’s hand. Her parents, who 
later say that they “must have been 
possessed by a golden demon,” urge her 
to break with poor Kan-ichi and take the 
rich man. Blinded by duty. Miya accepts. 
Insane with pain, Kan-ichi shrieks that 
“from this night forward I cease to be a 


human.” Since money has mastered him, | 


he will master money. He becomes a loan 
shark. Miya, meanwhile, is miserable with 
her wealthy husband, and he with her. 


Eventually, Miya and Kan-ichi meet 
again in the ashes of their misspent 
youth, and begin a new life together. 


To a Western moviegoer, the most re- 
warding thing about this otherwise 
simple-minded film—except for the 
breathtaking color—is the insight it gives 
into middle-class family life in Japan. 
One moment the moviegoer feels as if he 
were sitting down to dinner in Dubuque; 
the next he sits watching patterns of 
behavior as eerily irrelevant to his ex- 
perience and feelings as bird tracks on 
the moon—or, indeed, as most Oriental 
music is. Still, the picture does communi- 
cate a vivid sense that life, even in a 
Westernized Japan, is not so much an 
experience to be lived as a ritual to be 
performed. The ritual, when fervently 
enacted, tames the natural dragon and 
reveals the spiritual treasure. When played 
without feeling, or so this story 
to say, the drama of convention 
into a tragedy of manners, in which the 
empty pursuit of virtue runs parallel 
with the race for riches. “For what shall 
it profit a man,” the story seems slyly 
to ask sometimes, “if he shall gain his 
own soul and lose the whole world?” 


seems 
turns 


Current & CHOICE 

The Night My Number Came Up. 
Thirteen people are caught in a dream 
that starts to come true: a low-voltage 
shocker from Britain, with crackling good 
performances by Michael Redgrave, 
George Rose (Time, Jan. 2). 

The Man with the Golden Arm. Nel- 
son Algren’s tale of a hot dealer who deals 
himself a cold card: heroin. A painful, 
powerful story in which Frank Sinatra 
is unforgettable (Time, Dec. 26). 

The Rose Tattoo. Anna Magnani, in 
her first Hollywood film, gets the year’s 
loudest laughs as she demonstrates why 
Italian ham is a delicacy (Time, Dec. 19). 
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These 4 basic projector advances 
can make films more useful 
in your business, school, or church. 





1. Easy setups. Unfold the Kodascope Pag- 
cant Projector’s arms into position—there 
are no screws or fittings to fiddle with. 
Drive belts are attached, ready for use. 
Then thread the film, following the clear, 
simple diagram on the projector base, and 
start your run. 





2. Simple maintenance. Kodascope Pageant 
Projectors are permanently lubricated—you 
avoid the hazards of improper oiling, main 
cause of breakdowns, Stock machines in 
independent tests have run without stop- 
page or oiling for the equivalent of 214 
years of normal use! 





3. Extra-bright pictures. The Pageant’s Su- 
per-40 Shutter automatically provides over 
40% more screen light at sound speed than 
standard shutters. This lets you use big 
screens, /ong throws, and even leave enough 
room light for note taking! 


4. Natural sound, The Pageant’s efficient am- 
plifiers (with tone and volume controls) 
matched with well-baffled speakers, fill your 
room or auditorium with clear, comfortable, 
realistic sound. When you wish, you can 
plug in a “mike” or phonograph, too. 


To prove their value... 


Let your needs pick your Pageant. With 
the Super-40 Shutter you can show silent 
as well as extra-bright sound-speed 
movies. And with the Pageant, you have 
your choice of 7- or 15-watt amplifiers, 
8- or 12-inch speakers, and a variety 
of lamps and projection lenses in every 
practical combination. 


Make us prove that a Kodascope 
Pageant Projector is your best value in 
the field. Don’t buy any projector until 
you've seen the brilliant Pageant per- 
formance on your own screen. Ask your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Or cut the coupon for a fact- 
crammed catalog. No obligation. 










NAME . = 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
lémm Sound Projectors, and tell me who con give me a demonstration. 
t understand | am under no obligation. 
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AIR Parcel Post 


rushes the order! 


SWIFT, DEPENDABLE 

Air Parcel Post goes almost 
anywhere in this country 
overnight, crosses oceans in 
a matter of hours. 
CAREFUL HANDLING 

Safe arrival is assured... 
even for fragile, valuable 
shipments. Cheaper, too. 
You can send a three-pound 
package coast-to-coast for 
$1.67 Jess than by the next 
cheapest fast way. 

For more information and rates 


on International Air Postal 
Service, call your Post Office. 


Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service for the U.S, Post Office 


—Dtee 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE... 


AIR Parcel Post 





and AIR Mail 
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MEDICINE 





° 
Drug Revolution 

New drugs for the mentally ill are caus- 
ing a revolutionary change in New York's 
27 state hospitals. For years, admissions 
have been increasing at a rate of 3,000 
annually. Now the department of mental 
hygiene reports a 19% increase in dis- 
charges and expects a net drop in admis- 
sions. Reason: mentally disturbed patients 
are being treated earlier and more effec- 
tively with the drugs chlorpromazine and 
reserpine (Time, March 7). Many illness- 
es are being arrested or alleviated so that 
the victims do not require commitment. 


Operation Dialogue 

What do surgeons say during an opera- 
tion? In the Hollywood version their 
speech is tense, clipped. A new recording 


| by Folkways Records of an actual opera- 


tion in an eastern U.S. hospital shows that, 
in reality, surgeons sound like expert 
mechanics bent over a balky V-8. Thus: 

An older surgeon is supervising a young 
surgeon in an operation to remove a cyst 
from a small boy’s neck. He keeps repeat- 
ing phrases like “spread and cut” or “stay 
close to the object you're removing” to 
impress operative technique on his charge. 
“What are you scared of?” he needles the 
young surgeon. “This is lots of fun.” 

When the novice hesitates to make the 
kind of sharp, precise cuts that the body 
can heal most easily, the old one remarks 
caustically: “Now we're back to pecking 
and scratching.” When something seems 
to go wrong, he cries bluntly: “Grab the 
damn thing—with something—not with 
the scissors!” When the young one has 
pulled himself together, the old one rum- 
bles: “Now you're cooking.” 

The old one wonders why a certain 
anesthetic is not used more often, and the 
young one chuckles: “It causes bleeding. 
So do we.” Suddenly, the senior surgeon 
explodes: “Can we get that damn light a 
little better? It’s not satisfactory 
Holy suffering Moses! Now it’s all dark!” 

The boy with the cyst made a perfect 
recovery, left the hospital in three days. 


| Glow Test for Bacteria 





A tremendous improvement found by 
U.S. researchers should eventually take 
much of the guesswork out of treatment 
of subborn infectious diseases. 

Despite the “wonder drugs,” which kill 
specific kinds of germs, physicians are still 
handicapped in starting treatment because 
in many cases they do not know what 
kind of germ they are fighting. Hence, 
they do not know which drug to use. If 
they take a specimen from a patient, ¢.g., 
sputum, spinal fluid, they can grow the 
bacteria from it and eventually identify 
them, but this takes about a week. In 
Atlanta, Bacteriologist Max D. Moody 
of the U.S. Public Health Service de- 
scribed a method for achieving this result 
within an hour. 

First, a drop of the specimen fluid is 
smeared on a microscope slide. Then it is 


covered with a drop of serum (from an 
animal) containing the antibody which de- 
velops when the suspected species of bac- 
teria is present. This serum is tagged with 
fluorescein, a luminous substance. If the 
right antibody hits the right germ, the 
germ starts to glow under the microscope. 
If the tester has guessed wrong, no glow, 
and he tries again with other antibodies. 


Block That Pain 


Quacks have always preyed on those 
who believe that banishing the malaise 
cures the malady. But to doctors nowa- 
days, concerned with basic cause and cure, 
“mere relief of a symptom looks petty 
and the problem seems a bore.” 

So says Dr. Walter Modell of Cornell 
in The Relief of Symptoms (W. B. Saun- 
ders Co.). The book’s point: doctors 
must try not only to find a long-range 
cure but to give immediate relief. Other- 
wise, patients may be driven to the charla- 
tan. Author Modell lists symptoms that 
should be treated at once, whether or not 
the basic trouble can be cured. Samples: 

Insomnia, one of the most common 
complaints, usually originates in the mind 
rather than the body. Occasional bouts 
can be treated with drugs (which have 
become so popular that a woman patient 
debated: “I don’t know whether to take 
a Benzedrine and go to a party or take a 
Seconal and go to bed”). But the chronic 
variety requires a plumbing of the pa- 
tient’s psychological difficulties. Modell 
also suggests some nonmedical remedies: 
changing sleeping habits, eating before 
bedtime, swigging a nightcap. reading in 
bed. Counting sheep is not much help. 

Gas in the intestines is perhaps the 
least polite symptom doctors have to deal 
with, and one for which, Modell, 
there is no precise term now in decent 
usage. When. as commonly, it is caused 
by swallowing air, it is simply embarrass- 
ing. But it may also indicate loss of in- 
testinal muscle tone. especially when 
vomiting or excessive belching results. In 
such cases it can usually be relieved by 
heat applications, enemas or drugs. 

Dificulty in breathing (dyspnea) is one 
of the most disturbing symptoms, and 
may indicate serious disease, e.g., asthma, 
pneumonia, congestive heart failure, ane- 
mia. Morphine provides quick relief, but 
may be dangerous. Other remedies, de- 
pending on the cause: adrenaline, blood 
transfusions. oxygen, removing obstruc- 
tions from the windpipe. 


British Salk 


Health Minister Robert Turton an- 
nounced that Britain has developed a 
modified Salk vaccine, which will be avail- 
able this year for 250,000 to 500,000 
children aged two to nine. Main difference 
from the U.S. anti-polio vaccine: substitu- 
tion of the milder Brunhilde strain of 
Type I virus for the more virulent Maho- 
ney strain, on the ground that if any 
live virus slips through, Brunhilde is less 
likely to cause serious paralysis. 


says 
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Just about everyone 
uses a product of 


Kimberly-Clark every day 


Perhaps the new oil filter the gas station man 
puts in your car has a Kimberly-Clark filtering 
material in it. Kimpreg, the plastic surfacing for 
plywood, is another Kimberly-Clark product. 
And Kimberly-Clark makes the absorbent pads 
you now find in pre-packaged meats and poultry. 
Few other companies make as many things so 
many people use every day. Many new 
products, too, are now being developed in our 
Research and Development Laboratories. 
Perhaps something we make can help you. 


May we tell you about it some time? 


Kimberly Clark 
& 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Magazine and Publication Papers + Kimsul insulation 
Kleenex tissues + Kotex sanitary napkins 

Delsey toilet tissue + Commercial Printing Papers 
Padding and Wadding Materials + Writing ’apers 
Wallpaper + Kimpak interior packaging 

Kimwipes industrial wipers « Sanek beauty and 
barber products + Marvalon shelf and drawer lining 
Papers for catalogues, business forms and labels; 

Sor converting, technical and specialty uses. 
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CARL MORRIS’ “FROM 


Return to Nature 


“A new growth to watch is the abstract 
expression which derives rather heavily 
from nature.” In so saying, Painter Carl 
Morris, 44, speaks with personal knowl- 
edge. His own nature-influenced abstrac- 
tions rate one-man shows up and down 
the West Coast, and hang in nine U.S 
museums. San Francisco Art Critic Alfred 
Frankenstein calls Morris ‘the best paint- 
er in Portland, Ore., and one of the best 
in the United States. Like some of his 
colleagues, Morris seems to be returning 
to nature with the very free technique of 
non-objective painting.” In Morris’ one- 
man exhibit at Manhattan's Kraushaar 


Gallery last week, the evidence was clear 
that Painter Morris has pushed his tech- 
nique to a new combination of recogniz- 
able objects and abstract design. 

Morris is the first to admit that much 
of his inspiration comes from Pacific 
Coast landscape. To find it, he need go no 
farther than the front door of his cliffside 
house, where he lives with his wife, Sculp- 
tress Hilda Morris, and ten-year-old son 
David. “Frequently fog makes islands of 
trees, very Oriental. This dissolves into 
misty atmosphere and double horizons. 
There's a vertical and horizontal thing 
going on, with the trees making the ver- 
ticals.”” But Morris punctures the critics 


THE WATERFRONT” 


west’s Orient-influenced mysticism: Be i 
guess I've got a mysticism that isn’t mys- 
tic. If it looks Oriental, it is because of 
similar environments. Remember, in the 
Orient nature was always the teacher.” 

The big element Morris has learned 
from nature is the importance of space. 
Says he: “In the Northwest, you see 
either close up or far away.” In From 
the Waterfront (see cut), done in soft 
shades of grey with only small punctua- 
tions of color. the painting close up has 
the tactile sense of smoothed concrete; 
seen from a distance, it becomes a moody 
study in perspective. 

Morris draws a sharp line between his 


N° group show in history has become more famous than 
the one staged in 1874 in the vacated Paris studios of 
Photographer Nadar. One look at the shocking works by such 
unknowns as Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro, Degas and Cé- 
zanne, and the critics doubled up with laughter. In Claude 
Monet's /mpression, Sunrise, the critics found an epithet to pin 
on the upstarts: “impressionists.” 

But the raucous laughter echoed on to haunt the critics. 
Today these impressionist “palette scrapings.’ as they were 
derisively called, are among the most popular paintings of 
Western art. And their popularity commands a hefty price. 
The two new acquisitions of impressionist painting (opposite) 
by Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art and Minneapolis’ 
Institute of Art are today valued by experts at upwards of 
$30,000 apiece. 

The main point about the impressionists is not that they 
shared a name in common, but that their vitality and accom- 
plishment rested on individual talent, stubbornly pursued by 
each artist in accordance with his own unique vision, Claude 
Monet’s long lifetime of painting is a prime example. Long 
after impressionism ceased to be the vogue, he pushed on with 


70 


who have made a cult of the North- own abstractions, with recognizable objects 





his studies of light and texture. At the age of 76, troubled with 
approaching blindness, Monet ordered 50 huge (7 ft. by 18 ft.) 
canvases sent to his country studio at Giverny, began painting 
the water lilies in the pond beside his house in a last great 
effort to capture “something impossible in rippling waters with 
tall grass undulating in the sun.” Looking at Monet’s masterful 





brushwork, his lyrical blending of earth, water and sky into 
a single composition, French Painter André Masson called the 
completed set of canvases “The Sistine Chapel of impression- 
ism.” It is one of this superb series that now hangs in Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art. 

One of Monet’s enthusiastic visitors during his final years 
was a painter a generation younger, Pierre Bonnard, who had 
a house across the Seine from Giverny. His Dining Room in 
the Country (opposite) is one of the best examples of what 
impressionism became under Bonnard’s brush. In it, the transi- 
tion from the blue tablecloth set in the cool interior of what is 
probably Bonnard’s summer house, past the door and window, 
framing a dark-haired woman, to the shimmering outdoor vi- 
brations, becomes a melodic, orchestrated movement from calm 
interior repose to the joyous peacefulness of a summer's day. 
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MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS’ “DINING ROOM IN THE COUNTRY” BY PIERRE BONNARD 





MANHATTAN MUSEUM OF MODERN ART’S “WATER LILIES” BY CLAUDE MONET 
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This | 


OrH FEET firmly planted 
in the rich, black soil 
of Iowa, the city of 
Des Moines rises from 
surrounding corn fields 

—an island of industry in a sea 
of agriculture. 


Des Moines is the world’s largest 
producer of garden magazines and 
lawn mowers... of wind tunnels 
and fuel injection nozzles for jet 
aircraft engines. Des Moines makes 
pistol belts for the army... carbon 
paper for offices... golf bags for 
sportsmen . .. insecticides for farm- 
ers...cement for the builder... 
and Des Moines is second only to 
Akron in manufacture of automo- 
bile, truck and tractor tires. 


Des Moines is the headquarters of 
two of the nation’s largest publishing 
organizations, each boasting indi- 


vidual magazines with circulations of 


over 4 million. Des Moines is the 


. 


Des Moines 


home office for more than 30 insur- 
ance companies with a total annual 
premium income of $240 million. 
And, quite naturally, Des Moines 
makes farm equipment—corn pick- 
ers and cultivators for the cornbelt, 
and cotton pickers for the south. 


Des Moines has many unique advan- 
tages to offer industry. For example: 
the nation’s most flexible labor sup- 
ply — workers from outstate flow 
into Des Moines when needed, return 
to towns and farms when demand 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


Insurance Agent, 
Publisher and 
Manufacturer 





slackens. Nine railroads, 70 truck 
lines and 2 major air lines serve Des 
Moines. Abundant, economical 
natural gas reaches Des Moines 
through the pipelines of Northern 
Natural Gas Company, and is distri- 
buted locally by lowa Power and 
Light Company 


For more information, write the 
lowa Power and Light Company, 
Des Moines, or the Area Develop- 
ment Department, Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska Neneasen 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 
lowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Wisconsin. 


Minnesota, 





looming out of the background, and the 
prevailing trend of Manhattan’s abstract 
painters. To Morris, their delight in over- 
all painted surfaces “is like looking into 
a window loaded with fascinating, kalei- 
doscopic objects. But in multiplying one 
area of excitement until it moves right off 
the canvas, they’re not painting abstrac- 
tions; they’re just repeating details.” 


Depicting Pleasure 


The most mysterious master in the 
history of Japanese art was a printmaker 
who signed himself Sharaku, meaning de- 
pict pleasure. One spring day in 1794 
Sharaku entered a guidebook and print 
shop on the edge of Edo’s red-light dis- 
trict carrying some stark, needle-sharp 
portraits of Kabuki actors. The shop- 
keeper agreed to publish his drawings, so 
for the next ten months Sharaku depicted 
the pleasures of the stage. His prints sold 
badly, and Sharaku vanished, never to 
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“Great Boy Mountain” 
Exquisitely immortalized. 





produce again. He left behind a body of 
work as exquisite as it was small: two 
painted fans, 17 drawings, and 139 known 
woodcuts. Last week the count of his 
prints increased to r4o. 

On display in Tokyo’s huge Mitsukoshi 
department store was a newly discovered 
Sharaku depicting not another actor but 
a wrestler: the famed and presumably 
feared Daidozan (“Great Boy Moun- 
tain”) Bungoro. Daidozan’s career is 
almost as much a mystery as Sharaku’s 
own. At eight, when Sharaku drew him, 
the little athlete weighed 180 Ibs. and 
boasted a 47-inch waistline. Sharaku 
showed him charging belly-on toward the 
spectator and squinting in delighted an- 
ticipation of the coming collision with his 


opponent. Daidozan never fulfilled his | 
large promise, for he quit the ring at a 
mere 17. 


Not much more is known about Shara- 
ku. He simply appeared for a moment, 
brilliant and unexpected as a comet, in 
the rich, slowly circling heaven of art. 
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| From order to invoice 








From first step to final record, all 
copies you require in order-processing 
are reproduced from just one original 
—with Ozalid. 


| Salesmen write orders on translucent 

| order forms. In seconds, Ozalid turns 
out copies for customer confirmation, 
inventory, production, shipping, ac- 
counting, invoicing. You save all the 
time it takes to retype, recopy or tran- 
scribe any number of copies. 


ENDS “REPEAT WRITING” 


Ozalid ends “repeat writing” through- 
out your business. In every operation 
—sales, purchasing, production, ac- 
counting, engineering—Ozalid produ- 
ces multiple copies without rewriting. 





_-,.. written just once 


Ozalid will make copies of anything 
written, printed, typed, or drawn on 
any paper that transmits light. Every 
copy is completely dry, ready for 
instant use—without stencils, inks, 
negatives, or fluids. 


LOWEST COST PER COPY 


A letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper 
costs you less than a penny. And only 
Ozalid gives you copies on so many 
materials, in so many color combina- 
tions, without messy fluid changes. 
Save the high cost of duplicate writing 
in your business. Let your nearest 
Ozalid representative tell you how. His 
number’s in the phone book, or send 
coupon below for more information. 


OZALID" 


DIRECT |COPY|_ SYSTEMS 





Ozalid, Dept. E1, Johnson City, N.Y. 
Please send more information. I am interested in 
© Engineering 

0 Production Control 
O Receiving 


O) Accounting 
O Order-Invoicing 
© Purchasing 








Name 

Position SS 
Firm_ _— — 
City — —— 
State = 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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THE XV-1 RISES, HOVERS,LANDS 
LIKE A HELICOPTER WITH ITS 
BIG-BLADED ROTORS... OR CRUISES LIKE 

A PLANE ON WINGS AND PROPELLER. IT 
SWITCHES FROM ONE TO THE OTHER IN FLIGHT. 
ON PILOT COMMAND, PRESSURE FROM A HYDRAULIC 
PUMP *SHUTS OFF” THE JETS WHICH WHIRL THE 
ROTOR BLADES AND CUTS IN THE PROPELLER. 
THE PUMP JS MADE BY B-W’'S PESCO. WITH ONLY 

2 MOVING PARTS, IT MAINTAINS THE CONSTANT 

PRESSURE NEEDED FOR INSTANT, 
SAFE CONVERSION. 








ie 


WASHER SWISHES OUT KNOTS IN 9OSECONDS! 
IN AN UNUSUAL DEMONSTRATION , THREE BATH TOWELS , 


KNOTTED AT ONE CORNER AND TIGHTLY BRAIDED, ARE PUT 
INTO A TIMELINE* AUTOMATIC WASHER , MADE BY B-WS NORGE. 





90 SECONDS LATER THEY'RE UNTANGLED. UNTIED! THE UNIQUE 
NORGE WASHING ACTION DOES THE TRICK. IT PLUNGES, LIFTS, 
SWIRLS CLOTHES IN A RHYTHMIC PATTERN THAT LETS WATER 
AND SUDS WORK ON THEM FAST, YET GENTLY. 


(85 PRODUCTS 





TRANSMISSIONS 








B-W AUTOMATIC 









PB 
Kerra 














SMOOTHNESS OF A 
TORQUE CONVERTER AND 
THE “GOOF GEARS / 









WANTED (#8 ) BY POLICE IN 119 CITIES / 
THE MANY ADVANTAGES B-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 

BRING TO SQUAD CARS ARE WINNING POLICE ACCLAIM. B-W 
AUTOMATICS CUT DRIVING MOTIONS 92% TO REDUCE FATIGUE. 
THEIR INSTANT RESPONSE TO THE GAS MEANS FASTER GET-AWAY. 
POWER FLOWS IN ONE SMOOTH, UNBROKEN STREAM. THERE'S LESS 
WEAR, LESS REPAIR. OVER 2 MILLION CAR OWNERS HAVE THESE 
“POLICE- PROVED” AUTOMATICS ! 


watsvenaceey BORC-WHRNER 
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ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY 
THROUGH THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE, 
FARM MACHINERY AND HOME EQUIPMENT FIELDS ! 













BORG-WARNER SKILL AND INGENUITY BENEFIT ‘ - (ESR Bae: £ 
Te oe, 


19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS 3 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL B-W PARTS. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE 24 AND MANY 
SHIPS DAA HAVE VITAL B-W COMPONENTS. 
9 OUT OF 10 FARMS USE B-W EQUIPPED A. 


THE POWERFUL 
200-INCH PALOMAR 
TELESCOPE REVEALS STARS 
UNKNOWN BEFORE. SO 
PRECISE IS (TS MECHANISM 
THAT CHANGES FROM 
NIGHT To DAY TEMPERA- 
TURES COULD AFFECT 
ADJUSTMENT... WASTE 
HOURS OF *SEEING” 
> TIME. TO BAR DAYTIME 
"HEAT, THE DOME IS LINED WITH 
ALFOL* ALUMINUM FOIL INSULATION. 
ooKs cAN MADE BY B-WSREFLECTAL. ALFOL IN 
EN B ER! YOUR HOME CAN KEEP IT 20° COOLER ON 
Dp Am HOT SUMMER DAYS -- KEEP IT FAR WARMER 
RL / IN WINTER. 
LS - TEXTBOOKS weRE 
COSTLY ANO RARE IN 
COLONIAL DAYS.S0,OFTEN, 
THE ALPHABET AND OTHER SIMPLE . ages. at 
LESSONS WERE PAINTED ON ‘a mee * 
THIN WOODEN BOARDS FOR THE oakiae | Neer roe or lia 
STUDENTS. TODAY BOOKS ARE fs wii 2 wie la ul 
READILY AVAILABLE --BUT THERE it Mie 
ARE FAR TOO FEW TEACHERS AND 
CLASSROOMS. BY 1960. 
AMERICA WILL BE SHORT 
750,000 TEACHERS,476,000 
ROOMS. LEARN HOW YOU 
CAN HELP. WRITE BETTER 
SCHOOLS , 2W.45¢h ST, 
NY. 36. N.Y, 


MACHINES. TF} EVERY O/L FIELD USES 
B-W EQUIPMENT, MILLIONS OF HOMES 
HAVE B-W BU/LDING MATERIALS, __ 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. all 
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| HUNDREDS OF 
A THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 
WESTERN WASTELAND ARE BEING 
BROUGHT TO USEFUL LIFE BY WATER 
FROM GRAND COULEE DAM RESERVOIR . 
SIX MASSIVE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST, LIFT THIS WATER FROM THE 
RESERVOIR, KEEP IT FLOWING LIKE A RIVER 
TO THE THIRSTY LAND. SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY 
B-w's BYRON JACKSON, THESE PUMPS CAN 
DELIVER, EACH HOUR, ALMOST AS MUCH WATER 
AS FLOWS OVER NIAGARAS AMERICAN FALLS. 








d ‘ 
wre 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. DIVISIONS: ATKINS SAW * 

BORG & BECK * BYRON JACKSON + CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAK * FRANKLIN STEEL * HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL CON- 

DITIONED AIR * INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON CHEMICAL * 

MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 

* WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WOOSTER DIVISION. SUBSIDIARIES: worG-WARNER ACCEPTANCE CORP. * 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER, LTD. * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * LONG MANUFACTURING, LTD. * MORSE CHAIN 
* MORSE CHAIN OF CANADA, LTD, * REFLECTAL CORP. * WARNER GEAR, LTD. * WESTON HYDRAULICS, LTD. 
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RAILROADS 
Finis McGinnis 

“Absolute baloney!” roared rambunc- 
tious Patrick Benedict McGinnis last week 
to a report that he was leaving the presi- 
dency of the New York. New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Less than five hours 
later, McGinnis ate his baloney, said that 
he would quit his $75.0c00-a-year job be- 
cause a “splinter group” of New Haven 
directors did not like the way he was 
running the railroad. 

“T am sure that there will come a mo- 
ment when some of my critics will want 
to correct a shameful wrong,” said Mc- 
Ginnis virtuously. “I have had to face an 





International 
NEW PRESIDENT ALPERT 
A promising platform. 


unusual share of basic operational prob- 
lems ... Nothing justified the unprin- 
cipled and unbridled venom from some 
quarters directed against me.” 

"Too Many Headaches." McGinnis, 51 
was derailed because stockholders were 
troubled not only by commuter com- 
plaints but also by financial danger signals 
ahead. “His lavish payment of dividends 
and his diminishing payments for main- 
tenance made it certain that a crisis 
would arise,” said Aetna Life Insurance 
Co.’s President Morgan B. Brainard Sr., 
who resigned from the board twelve 
months ago and unloaded substantial 
holdings of New Haven stock held by his 
company. Major stockholders, looking for 
a new president. tried to hire Werter S. 
Hackworth, president of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. Snorted 
Hackworth: “Too many commuters and 
too many headaches.” 

Instead, the New Haven board picked 
Boston Lawyer George Alpert, 57 (at 


$50,000 a year). No railroad man, Alpert 
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had helped McGinnis win his 1954 proxy 
fight for control of the New Haven, be- 
came a director. has been studying ways 
to improve the road. He plans to hire an 
operating boss, said he would buy “a 
large number” of new diesel locomotives, 
boost maintenance outlays $3,000,000 in 
1956, and run trains on time again. Said 
he: “Until proper service is accorded to 
the public, the investors are not entitled 
to a return on their investment.” 

Too Hot, Too Cold. In McGinnis’ 21 
months at the switch, passengers had been 
riding second-class. McGinnis blamed late 
schedules on last year’s floods, but the 
timetable had fallen apart long before. 
When commuters protested McGinnis’ 
$12 million slash in maintenance funds 
since 1953. McGinnis snapped: “I've giv- 
en these politicians everything they asked 
for.” In summer, when air conditioning 
broke down, McGinnis explained that the 
weather was “too hot.” In winter, when 
diesel locomotives stalled because crews 
failed to drain condensation coils, he 
claimed that his engines were “freezing.” 

Padded Profits? McGinnis claimed 
that his economies resulted in a $9,275. 
ooo profit for eleven months of 1955, al- 
most double the 1954 net. But Frederic 
(“Buck”) Dumaine Jr., whom McGinnis 
ousted as president in 1954, charged that 
McGinnis had used cash reserves and in- 
come from subsidiaries, ¢.g., The Connec- 
ticut Co., to pad railroad earnings. Said 
Dumaine: “They must have lost $7,000,- 
ooo running the railroad 20 months.” 

Cash reserves had certainly dwindled. 
Current liabilities had mounted, while 
long-term debt rose from $193,850,000 to 
$199,580.000. Protested one former direc- 
tor, “It’s a stock speculation® venture 
instead of a railroad business.” 

Five hours after quitting the New Ha- 
ven, McGinnis became president of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, which he and a 
group of Wall Street characters had won 
in a proxy fight last April. It is a small 
(1.575-mile), thriving railroad with a rep- 
utation for running its trains on time. 
Boston commuters feared the worst. 


The Aerotrain Stalls 


Less than a fortnight after its splashy 
exhibition runs. one of General Motors’ 
experimental Aerotrains was back in the 
shop. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
had planned to start testing the Aerotrain 
on its New York-Pittsburgh run Feb. 6, 
postponed the date by at least three 
weeks, Reason: too much noise in the 
coaches, too much sway and roll on curves 
and at high speed. 


* McGinnis used New Haven cash to pay divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, of which he held 
little. But dividends on the preferred stock had 
to be paid before he could declare dividends on 
the common stock, of which McGinnis and di- 
held shares. Nevertheless, the 
common stock skidded from a high of 39 to a 
low of 28 in 1955, while most railroad shares 
highballed ahead. 


rectors 125,500 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Great Credit Debate 


A bitter and recurring debate in U.S. 
history concerns the money supply. In the 
1870s and ‘Sos national elections were 
fought on the issue of tight v. easy money; 
new parties—the Populists, the Green- 
backers—sprang up whose primary func- 
tion was to argue for a looser money 
supply. William Jennings Bryan, Boy Ora- 
tor of the Platte. won his reputation and 
the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1896 with a plea for easier money. 

Last week there were no Bryans to 
argue the matter, but among U.S. bankers 
and businessmen, the debate raged hotly 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lire 
THEODORE Houser 


His evidence is immense. 


once again: Is the Government's tight 
control of the money supply a rein on in- 
flation or a noose strangling the growth of 
the economy? Plenty cried “noose.” 

@ In Washington a panel of 30 top home 
builders, gathered at the National Hous- 
ing Center, greeted an announcement by 
the FHA and VA lengthening the repay- 
ment period on Government-guaranteed 
mortgages from 25 to 30 years. But the 
builders said that the longer mortgages, 
which mean smaller monthly payments, 
were not enough. Unless the Government 
eases the supply of mortgage money, they 
foresee a drop in 1956 housing starts of 
some 90,000 to 100,000 under 1955's 
1,310,000. 

Q In Chicago speaker after speaker at the 
8th annual credit conference of the august 
American Bankers Association called for 
caution on credit, but did not think the 
present level too high. Said Bank of Vir- 
ginia’s President Thomas C. Boushall: 
“Outstanding consumer credit (totaling 
$34.6 billion) is not actually excessive. 
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Private debt (which includes consumer 
credit) in 1930 was 176% of a year’s pro- 
duction; in 1955 private debt is 81% of 
a year’s production.” 

@ Sears, Roebuck Chairman Theodore V. 
Houser, who should know what he is talk- 
ing about because two-fifths of Sears’s 
immense sales are “on time,” saw no cause 
for alarm. Opposing any direct federal 
controls, at present, Houser said: “The 
vast majority of people conduct their 
affairs with prudence. When the ratio of 
credit extended exceeds the rate of repay- 
ment by from 2% to 2.5% of disposable 
income, a correction occurs on the part of 
the consumer. Indications are good that a 
turn downward in the growth of consumer 
debt is under way right now.” 

@ The loudest voice of all for easier mon- 
ey came from General Motors’ Harlow 
Curtice. Answering critics of current auto- 
payment terms, Curtice said the down 
payment on new cars continues to average 
40% of the price; the average installment 
is $80 monthly, and only two out of 100 
are repossessed. Concluded Curtice: “The 
new high level of automobile credit is in 
keeping with the higher level of dispos- 
able income.” 

Back to ''W''? The tighter credit men 
were equally plain-spoken. “How far can 
we go in loaning against time?” Banker 
William Lockwood of Burlington, Vt. 
asked the A.B.A. meeting. Said New 
York’s Hanover Bank President R. E. 
McNeill Jr.: unless such “abuses” as small 
down payments are corrected, “I favor 
reinstatement of Regulation W” (which 
gave the Federal Reserve Board control 
over credit intermittently between 1941- 
52 by specifying terms on consumer cred- 
it). In Washington, following a confer- 
ence of FRB economists and the Senate 
Banking Committee, Arkansas Democrat 
William Fulbright decided that consumer 
debt (up $3 billion since spring) is climb- 
ing too fast. “If the Federal Reserve peo- 
ple want direct controls on credit,” he 
said, “we probably will be sympathetic.” 

The FRB had no such move in mind. 
Consumer credit is still rising, but the 
curve is flattening out. In November the 
increase was $419 million; earlier last 
year, credit skyrocketed as much as $900 
million a month. Last week the FRB sold 
treasury bills and other Government secu- 
rities, thus soaked up more dollars and 
kept the supply of money for credit 
tight. Business loans by member banks 
in 94 cities dropped $252 million in mid- 
January, and bankers’ acceptances (nego- 
tiable bills covering shipments) on Dec. 
31 were 26.5% under a year ago. 

The fact that many voices that sounded 
off in the debate last week were on the 
side of more credit did not necessarily 
drown out the voice of experience. The 
voice of experience said that when credit 
becomes too inflated, as in 1920 and 1929, 
the boom turns into bust. Thus, with 
business still on the upgrade, the FRB 
was wise to keep credit tight. 
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TIME CLOCK 


CORPORATE MERGERS will find 
the going rougher. The Federal Trade 
Commission has slapped Foremost 
Dairies (39 dairy companies acquired 
since 1951) with a complaint charg- 
ing “constant and systematic elimina- 
tion of actual and potential compet- 
itors” with the result that Foremost 
boosted sales from $52 million in 
1950 to $375 million in 1954. FTC 
Chairman John W. Gwynne has also 
asked Congress for new Paes to re- 
quire advance notice of all mergers 
in excess of $10 million, and stronger 
powers to dissolve mergers that have 
already taken place. 


NEW ALUMINUM GIANT will be 
built by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. The company will spend $120 
million for a fully integrated alumi- 
num plant near Clarington, Ohio. Ini- 
tial capacity of the plant: 60,000 tons 
of aluminum annually. 


ADMINISTRATION ADVISERS 
who serve without compensation 
(WOCs) are being dropped from 
Government service rather than be- 
ing required to disclose their private 
finances under the President's new 
rules. Office of Defense Mobilization 
has dropped 27 consultants, while the 
Commerce Department’s Business & 
Defense Services Administration has 
dropped more than 100. 


ECONOMY DRIVE to get the U.S. 
Government out of business will pick 
up steam this year. After stalling 
last year, the plan for the Pentagon 
to discontinue 52 business-type oper- 
ations (including 19 office-equipment 
repair shops, nine auto-repair shops) 
is getting a green light from the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


WESTINGHOUSE EARNINGS are 
taking a bad licking from the three- 
month-old strike. Westinghouse lost 
$1,037,000 in the fourth quarter, end- 
ed the year with earnings of $42.8 
million or $2.46 a common share v. 
$79.9 million or $4.78 a share in 1954. 


RENEGOTIATION SQUABBLE is 
brewing between Boeing Airplane 
Co. and the U.S. Government. The 
Government’s Renegotiation Board 
has ruled that Boeing must give back 


Cars Down, Steel Up 


Like a happy hot-rodder, the auto in- 
dustry sped through 1955 leading the 
economy at a record clip. Last week, 
when the inevitable pause came, some, 
grown accustomed to the impossible, ex- 
pressed alarm. 

Chrysler Corp. furloughed 10,300 work- 
ers, while other automakers and suppliers 
made scattered layoffs or cut back over- 
time and eliminated Sunday work to get 
back on a normal workweek. All told, 
some 25,000 were idle in Detroit. Main 
reason: the 807,000 cars in dealers’ hands 
are more than double the inventory at 
the same time last year. 

American Motors’ President George 


excess profits of $9,822,340, less taxes 
already paid (on total renegotiable 
earnings of $54.5 million), for 1952. 
Boeing points out that its renegotia- 
ble profits were only 2.28% of sales 
and that the board “does not measure 
the reasonableness of the price of the 
articles furnished the Government.” 


TRUSTBUSTER Stanley Barnes 
wants to leave the Government for 
the security of a federal judgeship. A 
Los Angeles County judge before he 
went to Washington, Barnes would 
like to go back to California, assume 
the seat now vacant on the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court bench on the West Coast. 


ARGENTINE CREDIT in the U.S. 
got a helping hand after six years of 
cash-in-advance dealings for business- 
men under Dictator Perén. As a start- 
er, New York's First National City 
Bank and Chase Manhattan Bank will 
set up a $30 million fund to cover 
payments for Argentinians for es 
bought in the U.S. The move should 
help steady Argentina’s peso, which 
last week hit an alltime low of 45.75 
to the dollar before climbing to 40. 


HOTEL HEADACHES in Las Ve- 
gas are getting more painful. With 
two hotels already closed (Time, Jan. 
16), the new, 200-room, $4,500,000 
Dunes Hotel, which opened only last 
May, has closed its gambling casino 
and theater restaurants because of 
sky-high operating costs. 


MILWAUKEE'S SCHLITZ is again 
the No. 1 U.S. beer, after having been 
nosed out by St. Louis’ Anheuser- 
Busch (Budweiser) in 1953 and 1954. 
The 1955 sales totals: 5,780,000 bbls. 
for Schlitz, close to 100,000 bbl. more 
than Anheuser-Busch. 


LABOR PEACE for the often-struck 
Northwest lumber industry seems as- 
sured until June 1957. Lumbermen 
announced an 18-month agreement 
with 80,000 of some 100,000 workers, 
including more than 30,000 members 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America. Industry pattern calls for 
an approximate 4%4% wage increase 
(about 9¢ per hour) that will add 
more than $20 million to the indus- 
try’s annual costs. 


Romney, testifying in Washington, ex- 
pressed some other ideas on the state of 
the auto market. “Sales in 1955 exceeded 
the level justified by the economy,” said 
Romney, and the industry now had to 
“pay the price” for borrowing from the 
future. The industry is also paying for 
“deteriorating market practices . . . price 
‘pack,’ finance ‘pack,’ absurd, indefensible 
credit, misleading advertising, overproduc- 
tion.” But, added Romney, there was no 
need for Government intervention; the 
automobile industry would straighten it- 
self out. 

Last week Detroit cut production into 
line with demand. Actually, production 
by any standards was still good—the 147,- 
877 new cars produced last week were 9% 
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URING the congressional debate 

over Federal regulation of natural- 
gas producers (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), 
Michigan’s Republican Senator Charles 
Potter, who favors regulation, tore into 
the gas lobby for trying “to put pres- 
sure on me.” But Senator Potter also 
had a powerful lobby working for his 
side: representatives of scores of East- 
ern utilities and big unions, plus a 
small-producers’-and-consumers’ com- 
mittee headed by Indianapolis’ former 
Mayor Alex M. Clark. 

Natural gas is but one of many tar- 
gets this year for Washington's corps 
of 1,000 professional lobbyists, most 
of whom represent business organiza- 
tions. Whether lobbying helps or hin- 
ders the legislative process is a century- 
old, unsettled question. But there is 
no doubt that the practice is more 
widespread than ever. In fact, almost 
every U.S. citizen is in some way rep- 
resented or affected by a lobby. The 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers is working for higher wages; the 
Clothespin Manufacturers of America 
is trying to limit imports of foreign 
clothespins; the Sioux Indian Tribal 
Council is demanding compensation 
for lost agricultural and game land; the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 
pressing the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee to broaden Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson's soil-bank plan, As she 
has for some 50 years, Miss Alice 
(“The Little Quakeress’’) Paul is but- 
tonholing Congressmen in her pursuit 
of equal rights for women. 
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“A lobbyist,” Will Rogers once 
quipped, “is a person that is supposed 
to help a politician to make up his 
mind, not only help him but pay him.” 
As early as 1852 the House of Rep- 
resentatives chased lobbyists from its 
floor, and in 1875 Congress pushed 
through a rule requiring their registra- 
tion. But at the next session the lob- 
byists lobbied the rule out of exist- 
ence, and lobbying became not only 
more flagrant but more fragrant. Dur- 
ing Woodrow Wilson’s Administration, 
Senate investigators discovered that 
one of their own teen-age pages was 
being paid to tip off the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers’ lobbyist 
about confidential cloakroom talks. 

But not until 1946 did Congress 
again require every lobbyist (ie., any 
individual who accepts money to in- 
fluence congressional legislation) to 
register and report his expenses. All 
told, last year registered lobbyists spent 
upwards of $4,000,000, with the Trans- 
portation Association of America run- 
ning up the biggest bill ($227,000) for 
1955's first six months. Cuba’s sugar 
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THE LOBBYIST 
Influence Peddling Turns Respectable 





industry has the biggest staff—23 reg- 
istered lobbyists. 

The Thomas Nast caricature of the 
bediamonded, potbellied lobbyist has 
faded beyond recognition. Says Amer- 
ican Hotel Association Lobbyist Don- 
ald Montgomery: “Some businessmen 
are still stupid enough to want a crook 
for a lobbyist, a guy who can make 
the quick fix. But those characters are 
out of date.” In to replace him has 
come a well-trained, accommodating 
technical expert whose facts—tailored, 
of course, to fit his own cause—are 
presented not in a backroom, but at a 
formal hearing. One of the lobbyist’s 
biggest jobs is to gauge political winds 
and determine what he can get. Said 
one lobbyist; “I spend as much time 
educating my own people on what they 
can and should get as I do educating 
people on the Hill.” 

e 

There was a time when understaffed 
Congressmen often depended on lobby- 
ists for much of their information 
about pending bills; thus the lobbyist 
could fog the figures to suit his ends. 
But Congress has boosted its budget 
for research and analysis from $500,- 
coo to $8,000,000 over the last 15 
years, now can obtain the pros and 
cons about pending bills from non- 
partisan congressional experts. 

The biggest danger from lobbyists 
is that they can often stir up an out- 
cry against legislation that is way out 
of proportion to the voters they repre- 
sent. One of the most potent lobbyists 
for high tariffs is Oscar Strackbein. To 
fight free trade, he can bombard Con- 
gressmen with letters and_ petitions 
from 70 high-sounding organizations— 
all headquartered in Strackbein’s own 
small office in Washington. 

Back in the ‘30s, lobbyists often 
tried to drum up a “grass-roots” de- 
mand on Congress by sending thou- 
sands of telegrams. often identical, 
signed with names copied from phone 
books. Congressmen are no longer im- 
pressed by such blizzards of mail. But 
the main goal of some of the most 
successful lobbyists still is to generate 
a genuine grass-roots demand. The 
Farm Bureau Federation, for example, 
not only works hard on Congressmen 
in Washington, but it also encourages 
its state organizations to keep close 
tabs on members, educate them on new 
legislation, persuade them to write 
their Congressmen. As the farm and 
other lobbies well know, a Congress- 
man can resist a professional lobby- 
ist in Washington. But he cannot ig- 
nore the authentic voice from the 
grass roots, even if the cry is led 
by a lobbyist. 














fewer than the same week a year ago but 
still at the high annual rate of 7,700,000 
units. This pace will probably not con- 
tinue. G.M. President Harlow Curtice 
took another look at °56 sales prospects, 
whittled his month-ago prediction of a 
7,060,000-car year to 6,500,000, which 
would still make 1956 the automakers’ 
second-best year. He also announced that 
G.M., will spend $1 billion, a record for 
one year. on expansion in 1956. 

Would the auto cutback hurt steel? 
Said one Pennsylvania steelman: “Our 
other customers say that if we get any 
cutbacks from Detroit, ship the steel to 
them, for they're hungry.” Said another: 
“We could sell twice as much steel as 
we're making.” To make sure there is 
enough. American Iron & Steel Institute 
President Ben Fairless announced that 
the industry will spend $3 billion to in- 
crease output by 5.000.000 tons yearly 
for each of the next three years. 


New Furniture for Old 


On the seventh floor of Chicago’s 
fortress-like Furniture Mart one day last 
week, a grinning salesman pushed a but- 
ton in the back of a sleek modern sofa. 
In 18 seconds the $369 mechanical sofa 
whirred out into a standard-size double 
bed. “It does everything for you,” bragged 
the salesman, “except put you to sleep.” 

For the record 24,000 buyers who 
packed Chicago for the two-week winter 
furniture market, the industry displayed 
thousands of items, from French provin- 
cial tables to $43.50 teakwood rocking 
stools and $350 sofas slung airily on 
rubber webbing instead of conventional 
frames. With a bold paintbrush and imag- 
inative use of new and old materials, e.g., 
Fiberglas and foam rubber, grained woods 
and nubby fabrics, the industry had mass- 
produced a display of modern designs that 
for the first time outnumbered tradi- 
tional all down the line. As the market 
closed, 88% of so manufacturers surveyed 
reported better sales (average increase: 
42%) than at the 1955 winter market. 
Though most manufacturers predict price 
increases in 1956, buyers and sellers alike 
were confident that 1956 furniture sales 
would run 3 to 5% ahead of last year’s 
record-breaking retail market (about 
$3.750,000,000 ). 


SHIPPING 


New Fleet for Grace 

From the time when it bought its first 
ships in 1893, Grace Line Inc, (Canada 
to South America) has spent $118 million 
on ship construction. Last week, with a 
few scratchings of a pen, Grace Line Pres- 
ident Lewis A. Lapham committed the 
line to a shipbuilding program that will 
cost more than double that amount. Lap- 
ham signed a contract with the Federal 
Maritime Board under which Grace prom- 
ised to build, and the board agreed to 
subsidize, 26 ships at a cost of $286 mil- 
lion. The program will completely replace 
Grace’s present aging fleet over a 20-year 
period, as part of the Maritime Board's 
plan to modernize U.S. merchant shipping 
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SKETCH OF Grace Line’s New PASSENGER SHIP 
The scratch of a pen will launch a whole new fleet. 


before it all becomes obsolete at once 
(Time, Oct. 11, 1954). 

Grace has already awarded construc- 
tion contracts on two of the ships to 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. The two will be 19,238-ton, 308- 
passenger, air-conditioned liners to re- 
place Grace’s Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 
Cost: $22,540,000 apiece, of which the 
Maritime Board will put up $9,485,000, 
the difference between U.S. and foreign 
construction costs. 

While the Grace Line was thus getting 
up steam, other ventures in the W. R. 
Grace & Co, empire were growing just as 
busily. The company announced last week 
that it would authorize $100 million in 
capital spending for 1956, $40 million of 
it for Grace’s booming chemical ventures 
(among them: Grace Chemical Co., Dew- 
ey & Almy Chemical Co. Div ision), which 
in 1955 accounted for 45% of Grace's 
total income v. only 3% in 1952. Another 
$30 million will go to the Grace Line, 
the remainder principally to paper enter- 
prises in South America, where Grace also 
has ventures in sugar, paint, textiles, light 
bulbs and rum bottling. 

Grace can well afford the expansion. 
Both South American and U.S. subsid- 
iaries are chalking up record earnings; 
the Grace National Bank of New York, 
for example, finished 1955 with net earn- 
ings of $986,083, up 27% from 1954. Esti- 
mated earnings of W. R. Grace as a whole 
in 1955: more than $17 million, roughly a 
16% increase over the previous year. 


MANAGEMENT 
Richfield Case 


Corporations must bargain with unions 
on stock purchase plans if the company 
contributes toward purchase of shares. So 
ruled the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington last week in a precedent-setting 
decision. In a case involving Richfield 
Oil Corp. and the C.1.0.’s International 
Oil Workers Union, the court upheld a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ruling that 
Richfield’s stock plan (jointly financed 
by worker and company contributions) 
was in effect a wage increase, thus a bar- 
gaining matter. Richfield, which will ap- 
peal the case to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
argued that the ruling “permits the union 
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to represent employees not only as em- 
ployees but also in their capacity as stock- 
holders." Many a company planning stock 
plans for employees will be loth to start 
them under the new ruling. 


WALL STREET 
F-day 

“Everybody thought he had a God- 
given duty to go out and buy Ford stock,” 
groaned a harried Chicago stockbroker. 
“We didn’t have near enough to go 
around.” 

As Wall Street expected, the 10.2 mil- 
lion shares of Ford stock put on sale for 
$64.50 by the Ford Foundation promptly 
“went out the window” on F-day. The 
seven syndicate managers (Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Goldman. Sachs 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Bros. ; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
White, Weld & Co.) each got 307,500 
shares. But the 2,000 other firms that 
helped sell the issue got far less, some- 
times as few as 1,500. Even giant Merrill 
Lynch could average only 9.7 shares per 
sale in its 114 offices. 

Canadian dealers, free from SEC rules, 
began trading the stock several hours be- 
fore the SEC officially approved the U.S. 
stock registration. In short order the price 
soared to $69.25 a share. In U.S. over- 
the-counter markets (Ford will not go on 
the New York Stock Exchange until 
about March 1), it shot to $70.75; on 
European markets it rose to $72.80. 

Next day big sell orders came in from 
European markets and speculators, and 
by week's end Ford stood at 653. No 
stock had actually changed hands (cer- 
tificates will be issued this week); every- 
thing was on faith and brokers’ chits. The 
estimates were that as many as 500,000 
investors had bought shares for a gross 
total of about $660 million. 

As Wall Street well knew, the fantastic 
buying spree was more on the magic of 
Ford than on the intrinsic value of the 
company. Though Ford is in blooming 
good health with assets of $2.4 billion, 
sales of $4 billion, and earnings of $312 
million for the first three quarters of 1955, 
its stock is no better buy than many 
another security. In the auto industry, for 
example, Ford’s book value of $34.40 per 


share is about twice General Motors’ but 
less than half Chrysler's $73.30 per share 
value. On the analysts’ price-earning ratio, 
Ford at 65 is selling at eight times its 
1955 earnings of $8 per share. midway 
between Chrysler (seven times earnings 
at 794) and General Motors (ten times 
earnings at 434). As for dividends, Ford 
has announced that it will start off with a 
first-quarter payment of 60¢ per share, 
then consider the rate to be paid for the 
rest of the year. If dividends are $3 per 
share in 1956, as many expect, Ford would 
pay 4.6% on its current market price, 
about the same as G.M. and slightly more 
than Chrysler. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Private Radio. A two-way radio that 
costs only $119.50 per pair of units has 
been put on the market by Vocaline Corp. 
of America, Old Saybrook, Conn. De- 
signed for both personal and business use, 


HUMPHREY’S WARNING: 


TAXES CAN’T 
STAY HIGH 


At a press conference on the 1956 
budget, Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey warned that high taxes 
can restrict freedom, Said Humphrey: 


THINK there is a very definite and 

distinct limit to what this country 
can charge its taxpayers over an ex- 
tended period. I think that it gets 
right back into what makes a democ- 
racy tick, and into what is the differ- 
ence between a free country and a 
slave state. 

The difference between a free coun- 
try and a slave state—in my point of 
view—is our individual incentive sys- 
tem, freedom of individual choice, our 
freedom of individual opportunity, that 
lets free men go out and work for an 
incentive and not because they are told 
to ‘do it or else.’ Our material incentive, 
not our spiritual incentive, is a money 
incentive, and that money incentive, if 
it is destroyed by too much taxation, 
if it is reduced so far that it isn’t a 
real incentive, can destroy our whole 
freedom because that will destroy free 
activity. That means that if you don't 
get free activity, you have to have 
slave-state activity; you have to be 
told, and you are going to have a 
dictator to tell you. 

I think things that contribute to 
the destruction of our free-incentive 
system are wrong. A trend against 
that free-incentive system is wrong, 
and should only be temporarily en- 
gaged in in the event that war or 
something of that kind requires it. 
Otherwise, it should be reduced. 
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SEVEN --@ 
BABIES ~ 


A tig 
MINUTE 


A bumper baby crop (average: seven 
births a minute) is spurring America’s 
greatest industrial revolution. In satisfy- 
ing the growing needs of a growing popu- 
lation, our economy is pushing through 
to ever-higher levels of production and 
consumption, 


A baby born today, for example, 
creates a lifetime demand for at least 
15 tons of paper. So America’s paper- 
makers, already producing at full ca- 
pacity, must virtually double their output 
over the next 20 years. 


This is why Crown Zellerbach is 
spending more than $1 million a week on 
plant expansion and product development. 


Having already boosted production 
83% since 1945, we are still hard-pressed 
to satisfy mounting demands for our 
paper products. So this year we are step- 
ping up our expansion program, to in- 
crease capacity by another 13%, 


Crown Zellerbach, like many com--- 
panies, is growing with America. A mil- | 
. . . , 
lion dollars a week backs our faith in 


the economy’s dynamic future. 4 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
IS THE KEY TO PROGRESS 





Our new tissue machine at St. Helens, Oregon, 
largest of its type in the world, required an in- 
vestment of more than $7 million. In 2 minutes 
it can turn out enough household tissue to last 
you a lifetime. 





~ CROWN ZELLERBACH 


San Francisca I? 


SLASH 


your 
bookkeeping 


BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Here's a machine so low in cost 
it makes pen-and-ink book- 
keeping an utter extravagance! 
Its features include fast front 
feed, accumulated totals, and 
many other big-machine ad- 
vantages. And it's a long-lasting 
masterpiece of precision work- 
manship, built to do a fast, 


accurate, trouble-free book- 


keeping job. For proof, just 


send us the coupon below! 


SEND THIS COUPON 
BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


I want to know more about the Director 
accounting machine. 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 


Co) — ZONE STATE 








e.g., to talk back and forth on a big con- 
struction project, the Vocaline transceiver 
works over a distance of ten miles if the 
units are in line of sight, half a mile if 
there are obstacles between them. It op- 
erates over the citizens frequency band 
reserved by the Federal Communications 
Commission for short-range personal com- 
munications. 


Waterproof Plywood. A cheap, plastic- | 


surfaced, waterproof plywood called Du- 
raply, designed for the fast-growing small- 
boat industry, has been developed by 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. and U.S. Plywood 
Corp. Made with a new machine that per- 
mits the use of lower-grade logs, a j-in.- 
thick plywood panel sells at the mill for 
$157 per 1,000 sq. ft., which Crown Zeller- 
bach 16% less than comparable 
plastic-coated plywoods. 

Earglasses. A hearing aid, mounted in 
the frame of a pair of eyeglasses, was an- 
nounced by Chicago’s Beltone Hearing 
Aid Co. The main advantage of the Hear- 
N-See is a complete hearing set in each 
side of the frame. enabling the wearer to 
adjust volume for each ear and to catch 
sounds equally well from all directions. 
Price: $285. 

Home Ice-Crusher. The Waring Ice 
Jet, an attachment for the Waring Blendor 
that can crush a gallon of ice in a minute 
will be put on the market soon by Dy- 
namics Corp. of America. Price: 516.95. 

CinemaScope 55. A much improved 
CinemaScope was demonstrated by 20th 
Century-Fox Film Corp. The film is first 
shot on a 55-mm. negative, then reduced 
to the standard 35-mm. size used by con- 
ventional projectors. The scale-down re- 
duces the grainy effect of the pictures, 
puts the background almost as clearly in 
focus as the foreground. Fox's Production 
Chief Darryl F. Zanuck claims that “we 
have eliminated the bothersome fall-off 
in focus on the sides of the screen, and 
totally eliminated distortion.” 

Dreams. General Motors’ 1956 Moto- 
rama opened a four-month, coast-to-coast 


says is 


run in Manhattan with five new “‘dream 
cars,” plus the gas-turbined Firebird II 
(Time. Dec. 26) and the Cadillac Eldo- 


rado Brougham, a 1955 experimental mod- 
el scheduled to go into production in 
August. The aluminum-roofed Brougham 
(base price: $8,500) is G.M.’s answer to 
Ford’s Continental Mark II, and features 
such gadgets as a driver's seat that pivots 
outward for easy access. Highlights of the 
dream cars: Chevrolet’s Impala, a five- 
passenger hardtop version of the 225-h.p. 
Corvette sports car; Buick’s transparent- 
topped Centurion, with a TV camera in 
the back instead of a rear view mirror. In 
its Kitchen of Tomorrow exhibit, G.M.’s 
Frigidaire Division showed an experimen- 
tal dishwasher that cleans by sound waves 
and a marble-topped range that cooks 
with induction coils and never gets hot. 
Riffling Ralph. A nimble-fingered ma- 
chine that can count 60,000 pieces of 
paper an hour has been installed by New 
York’s Guaranty Trust Co. to speed up 
counting of stock certificates. “Riffling 








Are 


you 
interested 





If you are, you'll probably 
want a copy of our new pub- 
lication**111 Growrn Srocks”’ 


It represents the best judgment 
of all the industry specialists in 
our Research Department about 
those companies most likely to 
grow at better than average rates 
in the years ahead. 

A little over a year ago, when 
we brought out a publication 
like this for the first time, inves- 
tors found it one of the most use- 
ful studies we ever issued. 

If you think you'd find this 
new edition helpful, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy—with- 
out charge or obligation. 

No, we're not anxious just to 
give this valuable 44-page book 
away. But if you are sincerely in- 
terested in growth stocks—and if 
vou can afford the long-term 
risks involved in buying them— 
we're equally interested in seeing 
that you have the best review of 
the subject that we know about. If 
you wanta copy of “111 GROWTH 
Srocks”, just write— 


Department S-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE. FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 107 Cities 


Ralph” is made by England’s Vacuumatic, 
Ltd. Price: about $5,600. 
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“The young man we value is one 


99 





who plans his future security! 


Management and young men alike 
will be interested in this message 
by ENDICOTT R.LOVELL 
President, 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 


Metal Mining and Fabricating 


“W! EXPECT Our COmpany to be 


in business a long time. So we 
look to our younger people to develop 
their skill for leadership. 

“A keen interest in life insurance 
has proved to be one good indication 
for us of the stability and sound judg- 
ment we seek. The employee who 
plans ahead in this fashion for him- 
self and his family is one to value. He 
is the type who is most likely to merit 
advancement. 

“As a company, we think so highly 
of this modern means to personal 
security, that we also give special em- 
phasis to life insurance in connection 
with retirement plans. 

“Used this way, life insurance not 
only supplements whatever program 
an individual may already have, it 
does something more. It makes the 
whole idea of the future a part of his 
everyday thinking and activity. That 
is good for the man, It is also good 
for the company.” 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL 


TO NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the world’s 
largest, with 99 vears’ experience and 

a reputation for low net cost 
It is also a company noted for progres- 
siveness. For example, a new program of 
settlement options offers, by contract, a 
flexibility and choice of action never be- 

fore known in life insurance 
Here is further evidence that there are 


nificant differences among life insurance 





companies. It is one reason why each year 
nearly half the new policies issued by this 
company go to present policyholders 

For sound help in your security plan- 


ning, call a Northwestern Mutual agent, 





A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. From his youth, Mr. Lovell has had a deep 
interest in life insurance. Today, his Northwestern Mutual policies play a major role in his plans 
for family security and retirement. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 
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MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


FREEZER 


FROM FANS 
TO WOOLENS 
WHATEVER YOU NEED 


Find It Fast 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Ads with this symbol 
make your shopping easier 





THE PRESS 





Four Out of 40 

How free is the free press in the West- 
ern world? The International Press Insti- 
tute, financed by the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, last week reported that out 
of 4o so-called free countries surveyed, 
only four—Britain, Sweden, Denmark and 
Belgium—could boast a press fully free of 
government restrictions. The I.P.I. sur- 
veyors disqualified the U.S. from this se- 
lect group. Reason: censorship barriers 
imposed by federal agencies in overclassi- 
fying information. 


The Scoop That Wasn't 


When Senator McCarthy was riding 
highest in 1953. a flush-faced man named 
Paul Hughes held out a bright promise to 
some of the Senator’s bitterest foes. The 
promise: he could unhorse McCarthy with 
a dossier of “proof” that the Senator's 
investigators were resorting freely to 
burglary, blackmail, bribery and frame- 
ups to serve McCarthy's ends. Last week 
Hughes went on trial in a Manhattan 
federal courtroom on a charge of per- 
jury, in what,a U.S. attorney called 
“one of the most fantastic schemes to 
make money in the annals of modern 
political intrigue.” 

Before the scheme collapsed, said the 
prosecution, Hughes mulcted Joseph Rauh 
Jr., chairman of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, out of $8,s00 for “expenses” 
in investigating McCarthy investigators, 
took another $2,300 from trusting Clay- 
ton Fritchey, editor of the Democratic 
Digest, and gulled the Washington Post 
and Times Herald into writing—but not 
quite publishing—a _twelve-part 
“exposing” McCarthy. 

Guns in the Basement. Hughes, 35, 
an Iowan who spent 16 years in the 
Army, showed up in Washington as a 
civilian in 1953 looking for a job as a 
McCarthy investigator. He never got it; 
but that was how he described himself, 
according to the prosecution, when he 
called on Democrat Fritchey, promising 
sensational disclosures because he was 
“disillusioned.” Fritchey paid Hughes for 
months of “research.” When that failed to 
produce any legal evidence against Mc- 
Carthy, Fritchey bade Hughes goodbye. 

In Rauh, said the U.S. attorney, Hughes 
found a more gullible customer for his 
bulging file of “documents” and diary 
notes. Among Hughes's fantastic reports 
was one of a secret White House meeting 
at which President Eisenhower himself 
joined McCarthy and other Republican 
bigwigs to plot Red-hunting strategy. 
Rauh did not even question Hughes’s 
report that McCarthy kept an arsenal of 
Lugers and submachine guns in the base- 
ment of the Senate Office Building. Rauh 
testified that he also agreed to pay “ex- 
for ‘an agent named Bill 








series 


pense money” 
Decker. 

It was Rauh who put the Washington 
Post onto the story. In the belief that a 
Pulitzer Prize plum had dropped into 





their laps. top Post executives saw Hughes 
repeatedly. without seeing through him. 
Once, when things seemed about to come 
to a head, Publisher Phi] Graham rushed 
to tell Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell that the paper might have to call him 
at any hour of the day or night with a 
startling story. Graham could not tell 
him about it, but a baffled Brownell 
obliged with his night telephone number. 

Fresh Twist. Finally, Hughes demand- 
ed that the Post break the story because 
his “double role” was getting too risky. 
Assistant Managing Editor Al Friendly 
began writing the series—and running into 
facts that cried out for checking. The 
paper assigned a reporter to the checking 
job, and demanded that Hughes produce 
his elusive collaborator Bill Decker, It 


N. Y. Daily News 
Tipster HuGHES 
He promised oa Pulitzer Prize. 


soon turned out that Decker and others 
quoted by Hughes just did not exist. 

The Post and Rauh washed their hands 
of Hughes and suffered their embarrass- 
ment in silence. But, the prosecution 
claimed, Hughes would not let well 
enough alone. He next turned up at the 
FBI and then before a New York grand 
jury with another curious tale. While 
the headlines were occupied with Har- 
vey Matusow, the professional witness 
who admitted giving false testimony on 
Communist activities, Hughes charged that 
Matusow’s recantation was the result of 
a conspiracy by Rauh and others. The 
grand jury summoned Rauh and the rest. 
To make their indignant denials stick, 
they told the whole sorry story of how 
they had been duped—and the jury in- 
dicted Hughes on six counts of perjury. 

In his opening statement last week, 
Hughes's lawyer indicated that he would 
go along with much of the prosecution's 
version of the story—with one big, fresh 
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A THOUSAND rrosvere ond” A MILLION IDEAS 


AVIATION CORPORATION 











CONTROL 
ROOM 


WATER-FILLED 
POOL 


REACTOR 


MOVEABLE 
BRIDGE 





Cutaway of Bendix nuclear research type reactor model displayed at Atoms For Peace Conference, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Why Universities Need 
This Nuclear Research Reactor Now! 


We have split the atom and 
made a bomb, but where we go 
from here depends largely on the 
strange structure in the photo and 
others like it. It is a nuclear research 
type reactor. Right now scientists 
have literally thousands of ideas for 
putting the atom to work in medi- 
cine, biology, chemistry, metallurgy. 
But they need this reactor to hatch 
the eggs—are handcuffed without it. 


Industry has ideas, also, but too 
few reactor engineers. Reactor ex- 
perience is necessary in the training 
of reactor engineers. A very small 
number of schools are having react- 
ors built now, but the majority 
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do not have the necessary funds. 


If alumni, industry and philan- 
thropic foundations were enlight- 
ened to the vital need of research 
reactors for tapping the talent of 
the nation, more universities would 
soon have this equipment. You, as 
an individual alumnus, industrialist, 
regent or philanthropist can aid this 
effort by discussing the problem at 
the institutional level. 

Bendix experience on nuclear 
projects qualifies us as a top source 
for research reactors. For eight years 
our Kansas City Division has oper- 
ated exclusively for the Atomic 
Energy Commission; for five years 


our Research Laboratories Division 
in Detroit has worked on: design of 
research reactors, reactor power 
plants, control components, reactor 
simulation equipment and nuclear 
power plants. 

We invite you to write for the 
brochures “Atoms At Work For 
Peace”, “Reactor Actuators And 
Control Equipment” and “The 
Bendix Reactor Simulator’’. 


Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Let 


amset 


reduce your 
fastening costs 
as it did these... 


OVERHEAD DOORS at 
famous midwest brewery 
were installed in half the 
time with Ramser® Fas- 
TENING SysTEM— anchor- 
ing rigging to concrete 
and steel beams. 


WIRE MESH REINFORCEMENT 
for new asphalt pavement was 
anchored to old concrete with 
Ramset SysTEeM: gave 
Strength and prevented 
entangling in the finishing 
machine. Saved hours, 
saved trouble and 

did a better job. 







MOVABLE GYMNASIUM FLOOR 
was built strong, light and x 
fast with RAMset. Plywood ZA E77 
fastened to steel channel By 

base made 4’x 8’ platforms “cal 
which cover all-dirt floor 
of an indoor Illinois 
college gymnasium. 











Ranset is 15 times faster 


than old methods for fastening to con- 
crete or steel. Saves up to 70c per 
fastener! 















Operator 
carries the 
power in his 
pocket; no hose 
or wire to drag; 
it’s powder actuated. 
Learn what RaAmseT can 
do to reduce your fasten- 
ing costs. New catalog 
explains completely. Ask 
for your free copy. 

Write today: 





“ul § 
| Ne 


Ramset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 


IN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
12139-A Berea Road «+ Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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Hughes twist, i.¢e., that Rauh and _ his 
friends knew all along that Hughes was 
fabricating his “evidence.” But Rauh tes- 
tified that he had not known. Said he 
sadly: ‘I trusted Mr. Hughes implicitly.” 





Anatomist of Crime 

The man who made more money out of 
the great Brink's robbery than any of the 
men who robbed Brink’s is still at large— 
and still making money out of it. For the 
Boston Globe’s Joseph F. Dinneen, 57, 
dean of New England crime reporters, the 
big heist got him a Globe column called 
“Brink's Notebook,” a handful of maga- 
zine articles, a book (Anatomy of a 
Crime) and a movie sale (Six Bridges to 
Cross). Dinneen’s estimated haul, before 
taxes: $150,000. Last week Dinneen was 
looking for more pay dirt. He was work- 
ing to prove his theory that there was an 
inside man on the Brink’s job. 

Ahead of the Police. Five years ago 
Joe Dinneen knew most of the story of 
who had pulled the job and how. So did 
the police, who lacked the evidence to 
make arrests until Specs O'Keefe “sang” 
about his ten accomplices (Time, Jan. 23). 
But Dinneen, who had been beating his 
competitors regularly on the story, also 
beat the police. He told the story vividly 
—and hedged against libel—by disguising 
it thinly as fiction. first in a Collier’s 
piece, then in his book. 

Reporter Dinneen spotted Tony Pino, 
the gang’s mastermind, when he was first 
brought in for questioning by police. He 
got to know him well and through him the 
rest of the gang, won their confidence. 

Once when Pino called Dinneen to a 
rendezvous in a hotel room, the reporter 
went to the phone and told his city desk 
where he was—just in case. Pino looked 
hurt. “Joe.” he admonished, “you should 
know you didn’t have to do that.” When 
writing his book, Dinneen wanted to use 
Pino's history as the background of the 
main character, Tony Turchino, but 
feared libel. Pino obligingly gave him a 
written release. 

Crooks & the Cardinal. Dinneen start- 
ed on the Globe in 1922, not with crooks 
but with a cardinal. The paper hired him 
as a shorthand specialist and put him to 
covering the late William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell. Dinneen and the cardinal got along 
well enough, after their fashion. Once, on 
a ship during a pilgrimage to Rome, Car- 
dinal O'Connell noticed a young lady ap- 
plying lipstick, upbraided her severely. 
That evening, while the cardinal relaxed 
over a glass of port and a cigar. Dinneen 
asked him why he had been so rough on 
the girl. “The Holy Virgin Mary didn’t 
use lipstick,” said the cardinal. Retorted 
Dinneen: “And Jesus Christ didn’t smoke 
cigars.” 

Dinneen turned to crime. The 
story that made his name broke in 1934 
when he and another newsman split a 
$5,000 reward for helping to solve a mur- 
der case for which two men were wrongly 
jailed. After the two suspects were freed 
and paid $2,500 each by the state for false 
imprisonment, one of them met Dinneen 
! on the street. He remarked on the report- 





soon 





Jomes F 


REPORTER DINNEEN 


Crime does 


er’s reward money and asked: “What did 
it cost you to get it?” “Nothing,” said 
Dinneen. “Why?” The ex-suspect then 
told how he and his companion had been 
forced to pay $1,000 each to the Boston 
politician who had pushed the resolution 
to pay the suspects for their false arrest. 
Dinneen’s story helped put the politician 
in jail. 

Keeping It in the Family. Dinneen 
no longer works out of the Globe city 
room. His headquarters are in a dingy 
private office half a block away from the 
Globe, where callers who require privacy 
can get it. But a Dinneen is still a fixture 
in the Globe city room: his son, Joe Jr., 
32, also is a crime specialist. Last week, 
while his father was back on the Brink's 
beat, young Dinneen drew the other top 
current crime assignment, a murder trial 
in Plymouth, Another son, Robert, 30, is 
a newsreel cameraman—who covered the 
same trial for TV. Says Dinneen: “We 
are keeping it in the family.” 





pay. 


Truce in Cincinnati 

The fight over control of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer appeared to have reached a truce 
last week, It began when Reporter James 
H. Ratliff Jr. and City Editor Jack Cronin 
charged top management with feathering 
its own nest at the paper's expense—and 
promptly lost their jobs (Time, Dec. 5 
et seq.). But last week stockholders over- 
whelmingly re-elected Reporter Ratliff to 
the Enquirer's board of directors. Assist- 
ant Publisher Eugene Duffield—one of the 
employees’ main targets—announced his 
resignation, and Publisher Roger Ferger, 
whose annual earnings of as much as 
$104,700 had come under fire, admitted 
that he might well take less for his serv- 
ices. The board told Ferger to ‘“adjudi- 
cate” the question of Ratliff's and Cro- 
nin’s discharge, and he assured everyone 
that his first task would now be to “re- 
create harmony” on the paper. 
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BURY CONN . ae 
wi peTaies IN YOUR ch! bls 
1 of MONTHT nepLY BY WIRES 


LVE= 
Vacnert Con? 


BASED ON 
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YOU MAKE THE POINT FAST, VIA TELEGRAMeee 
WHETHER YOU SHIP OR TRACEgs BUY OR SELLe 
AND WHEN YOU ADD “REPLY BY WIRE", YOU GET 


RAPID CONF IRMATIONSeeeIN WRITINGe 
IN SALES ALONE THERE ARE 49 WAYS TELEGRAMS 


CAN HELP YOUe LET ONE OF OUR COMMUNICATIONS 
EXPERTS EXPLAIN THE BEST USE OF TELEGRAMS FOR 
YOUR PARTICULAR BUSINESSe CALL US= 


WESTERN UNION= 


WHEN IT MEANS BUSINESS...1IT'S WISE TO WIRF 
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There is 

something important 
inside every envelope 
you use 


















That’s why the envelope 
is important, too! 


Correspondence, merchandise, valuable papers — 
whatever you put in an envelope is important to you. 
So it’s important to have the right envelope for the job. 


You can depend on U.S.E. Envelopes — to speed 
operations, help eliminate errors, reduce costs and 
improve efficiency. And in the U.S.E. line there 

is a right envelope for every need, in mail- : 
ing, business systems and packaging. 

These FREE booklets show clearly and simply how 
important it is to use the right envelope — and 


how to select it. Write for yours: they can mean 
real savings for your company. 





Springfield 2, Massachusetts 15 Divisions from Coast 
% to Coast... World’s largest manufacturer of Envelopes; 
also makers of Poper Cups, Transparent Containers and 
Linweave Quality Papers with Envelopes to Match. 


GOING TO EUROPE? 


Be sure to see the vast displays of New British 
Industrial Achievement at this year’s 


Bac. 


“RUN BY BUSINESSMEN FOR BUSINESSMEN” 
LONDON—FEB. 22%° TO MARCH 2" 










two} dates 


| Coaae 


for} 1956 


22 Fedrwary-2 March | 25 Aprit 4 May 


February B.I.F. Note: Other giant 
sections of the famous B.I.F. will 
be held in London and Birming- 
ham, April 23rd to May 4th, in- 
clusive. 


At this early B.I.F. you can see 
and select from most recent British 
product-perfections in such catego- 
ries as leather goods, jewelry, glass- 
ware, cutlery, silverware, watches, 
clocks, brushware, paper, 
stationery, baby carriages, 


7 British “Industries Fair, Ltd. 1-3 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Plan now to attend this . .. Or ask your nearest British Consulate. 


In New York, telephone MUrray Hill 2-6820. 


: 
' 

. , . ' 
chemists’ supplies, pottery, § H 
and a wealth of toys to be {| Please send me personal Fair Invitation, Overseas 1 
§ Buyers Club Guest Card and descriptive litera- | 

presented here for the first «ture. H 
oa . ' ' 
time by the British Toy © MY NAME... 22.0... 0 cc eer eee ee eee eee enees ' 
J ' ' 

Manufacturers Associa- {| "IRM NAME H 
5 ae ; ' 38 1 
tion in its annual Toy Fair. «| “??**S i 
bs H ciTry ZONE STATE H 

' ' 

' 1 

H ‘ 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Mickey (“The Toy Bulldog”) 
Walker, 54, oldtime welterweight (1922- 
26) and middleweight (1926-31) world 
boxing champion turned artist and Man- 
hattan restaurateur; and Martha Galla- 
gher. 35: he for the seventh time, she for 
the second: in Elizabeth, N.J. 





Died. Makbule Atadan, 66, sister and 
last of the immediate family of the late 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (‘Father of the 
Turks"): of cancer; at Gulhane Military 
Academy of Medicine; in Ankara, 


Died. Charles W. Dingle. 68, long- 
time character actor of stage (The Littl 
Foxes) and screen (State of the Union); 
of cancer; in Worcester, Mass. 


Died. Johnny Layton, 68, famed bil- 


liards champion of the ‘20s and ‘30s, 
seven-time winner (1920-22, 1928-30. 
1934) of the world three-cushion title, 
winner (in 1916) of the world pocket- 


billiards title; of a heart ailment; at a 


rooming house in St. Louis. 


Died. Rudolf S. Hecht, 70, financier, 
board chairman of the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co. and of New Orleans’ famed 
foreign-trade center, International House; 
of a heart attack; in New Orleans. A life- 
long advocate of U.S.-Latin American 
relations, he engineered last year's Inter- 
American Investment Conference. spon- 
sored by the city of New Orleans and 
Time Inc.. to persuade U.S. businessmen 
to invest in Latin American markets. 


Died. Louis Oppenheimer, 85. director 
of London’s Diamond Corp.. which con- 
trols 90% of the world’s diamond produc- 
tion: in Gerrard’s Cross, England. One of 
five brothers who built the worldwide 
Oppenheimer holdings (i.e., the Anglo- 
American Corp., with more than 200 sub- 
sidiaries in gold, diamonds, copper and 
other enterprises. worth about $3 billion), 
Louis Oppenheimer headed the marketing 
apparatus of the family’s diamond inter- 
ests. while his brother Sir Ernest (“The 
King of Diamonds”) became director of 
the corporation in Johannesburg. 


Died. Frederick G. Zinsser, 87. organ- 
izer, president (1897-1925) and chairman 
of the board (1925-52) of Zinsser & Co., 
chemical manufacturing firm; in Hastings 
on Hudson, N.Y. Among his noted rela- 
tives: his daughters, Ellen. wife of former 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 
John J. McCloy. and Peggy. wife of for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s Lewis Douglas; his brother. the 
late Bacteriologist-Author Hans (Rats, 
Lice and History) Zinsser. 


Died. Charles J. Hardy, 89, president 
(1933-44) and board chairman (1944-51) 
of American Car & Foundry Co. (now 
ACF Industries. Inc., with 16,500 em- 
ployees in 20 plants), the second largest 

| U.S. railroad-car maker; in Manhattan. 
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f Make yourself 
' 

vs 

comfortable”’... 
5 
t 
ie say the makers of steel springs 
Whether you sit in your favorite easy chair, lie in bed, 
' or settle back in the seat of your car . . . chances are you're 
relaxing on resilient springs made of steel. 
Your comfort is the constant goal of those who make 
ins steel springs and of the manufacturers who use them in 
oo their products. Most manufacturers of furniture, bedding 


and automobiles use steel springs because springs do the 
cushioning job so well, last so long, yet cost so little. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation is a major supplier 
of steel wire for the spring-making industry. J&L Steel 
Wire meets every specification for the forming of high- 
quality steel springs—just as other J&L steel products meet 
specific needs in many other industries. 


. 


° 
. 
oy 


Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip * Tin Plate * Tubular Products * Plates, Structurals, 
Hot Rolled Bars * Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars * Wire and Wire Products 


Alloy Products * Electricweld Tubing * Wire Rope * Steel Containers * Coal Chemicals STE E L 
Look to J&L... for the steels that work for modern industry 
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BOOKS 


Mr. Franklin ers held in England. His privateers, based 


on French ports, didn't get very far, but 

Benjamin Franklin once expressed the Author Clark had better get to the his- 

humorous hope that, by being embalmed _ torical novel he has outlined in this book, 
in wine, he might come to life in the or somebody else will. 

future “and observe the state of America JouRNAL OF THE FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE 

. my dear country.” Had his wish been devotes an entire issue ($1) to an elab- 

fulfilled, Old Printer Franklin would have oration of the ideas concerning science 





found America churning out printed mat- and society which Franklin elaborated 
ter bevond his wildest dreams (or fears). with elementary but nice two-plus-two 
At present, he would have found a good  clairvoy 


























deal of that printed matter devoted to THe Secret War OF INDEPENDENCE, 
himself, for this month marks the 250th by Helen Augur (Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
anniversary of his birth. Among the —Little, Brown: $4.75), details Franklin's 
month's Franklin literature: efforts to supply the American colonies 
Ben F iIN—A\N AFFECTIONATE Por- under the nose of the world’s greatest 
trait, by Nelson Beecher Keyes (Han maritime power. 
over House: $2.95), is a kindly. perhaps Mr. FrANKtiN—A SELECTION FROM 
too uncritical biography which will do for His Personar Letters (Yale University: 
youngsters who may some day want to $3.75), is a charming handful of Franklin 
know more. letters (see box), beautifully printed, se- 
Ben ANK ; Prive y liam lected from the thousands which will make 
Bell C sisia State Univer up the definitive edition (partly financed 
sity; $3.75), is a brief account of Frank by Time Inc.) now being prepared at 
lin’s efforts, as an American commissioner Yale University. 
in France, to capture British seamen who NJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Carl Van 
could be exchanged for American prison- ren (Viking: $4.95}, is a reissue of 


i——FROM BEN'S LETTERS 


To Jane Franklin gave it out that I lov’d Ladies; and then would on this Side of the Sea, enjoy the 

Sister, farewell, and remember that everybody presented me their Ladies great Reputation you have acquir'd 
modesty, as it makes the most homely (or the Ladies presented themselves) to pure and free from those little Shades 
virgin amiable and charming. so the be embrac’d, that is to have their Necks that the Jealousy and Envy of a Man's 
want of it renders the most perfect kiss’d. For as to kissing of Lips or Countrymen and Cotemporaries are ever 
beauty disagreeable and odious. But Cheeks, it is not the Mode here: the endeavouring to cast over living Merit. 
when that brightest of female virtues first is reckon’d rude, and the other may Here you would know, and enjoy, what 





























shines among other perfections of body rub off the Paint. The French Ladies Posterity will say of Washington. For a 
and mind in the same person, it makes have however 1000 other ways of ren- 1000 Leagues have nearly the same Effect 
the woman more lovely than an angel. dering themselves agreeable; by their with tooo Years. The feeble Voice of 
To Madame d’Hardancourt Brilloa various Attentions and Civilities and those groveling Passions cannot extend 

> their sensible Conversation. "Tis a de- so far either in Time or Distance. At 
(A friend.) : ~ lightful People to live with. present I enjoy that Pleasure for you 

People commonly speak of Ten Com- as I frequently hear the old Generals of 
mandments. I have been taught that To Lafayette this martial Country, (who study the 


there are twelve. The first was, /ncrease I continue to suffer from this cruel 
and multiply and replenish the Earth. Gout: But. . . the News of Madame de 
rhe twelfth is, - new : ommandment I la Fayette’s safe sa and your and great Applause of your Conduct [as] 
{ . P| wv q 4 4 > yg Ss - ° “ite 

give unto you, amar. ve out one another, Acquisition of a daughter give me one of the greatest Captains of the Age. 
It seems to me that they are a little Pleasure. In naming our Children I think I must soon quit the Scene, but you 
reece d and a the last should — you do well to a with the ae may live to see our Country flourish, as 
ven the first. However, I never made antient State. And as we cannot have it will amazingly and rapidly after the 


Maps, and mark upon them all your Op- 
erations) speak with sincere Approbation 











any Difficulty about that, but was al- too many of so good a Race, I hope War js over. Like a Field of young In 
ways willing to obey them both when- you and Madame de la F ryette will go dian Corn, which long Fair wenthinn cared 
ever I had an Opportunity. Pray tell me, thro’ the Thirteen . . . While you are cunchine had enfeebled and discolour’d 





my dear Casuist, whether my keeping proceeding, I hope our States will some 
religiously these two Commandments, of them new-name themselves. Miss Vir- 
may not be accepted in Compensation — ginia, Miss Carolina, and Miss Georgiana 
for my breaking so often one of the Ten, will sound prettily enough; but Massa- 
I mean that which forbids Coveting my chusetts and Connecticut, are too harsh 


and which in that weak State. by a 
Thunder Gust of violent Wind, Hail and 
Rain seem'd to be threatend with abso 
lute Destruction; yet the Storm being 
once past, it recovers fresh Verdure 













Neighbor's Wife... even for the Boys, unless they were  choots up with double Vigour, and de- 
To Elizabeth Partridge to be Savages. lights the Eye not of its Owner only 
(His stepniece. ) To George Washington but of every observing Traveller. 

You mention the Kindness of the Should Peace arrive after another The best Wishes that can be form’d 











French Ladies to me. I must explain Campaign or two. . . I should be happy for your Health Honour and Happiness, 
that matter. This is the civilest Nation to see your Excellency in Europe, and to VT attend you, from 

upon Earth . . . If ‘tis understood that accompany you, if my Age and Strength Your Excellency’s most obedient 
you like Mutton, dine where you will would permit, in visiting some of its an- and most humble Servant 
you find Mutton. Somebody, it seems, cient and most famous Kingdoms. You B-F. 
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THE FORTUNES OF PEACE 


America’s first successful long-range pilotless 
bomber—the TM-61 Martin Matador—is a major 
weapons system conceived and developed in peace- 
time. And it is helping to keep the peace in an im- 
portant way. 

For the Matador is in quantity production, and 
already widely deployed. As the first aircraft having 
complete interchangeability of parts, it is transport- 
able by air and can be delivered unassembled for 
stockpiling in critical outpost areas. 

The new engineering concept that produced the 


Matador has already revised many design and pro- 
duction standards in the aircraft industry. For this 
versatile weapons system is being produced at the 
lowest cost-per-pound for comparable production, de- 
spite performance requirements more severe than 
those for most piloted aircraft. 

Today, the new Martin engineering concept is re- 
vising the calendar on some of the most advanced 
flight and weapons systems projects now in the re- 
search and development stages. 

These are among the Fortunes of Peace! 
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Acid Indigestion? 


Wherever you are, 
whatever you're 
doing— you can 


On The Spot! 
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America’s FINEST 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Incomparable Performanc 


Ask any user about Teletolk's 


matchless tone quality, its top ht 
performance and its savings in time, 
steps and overhead costs. Consult 
your local dealer (see Yellow Pages). 


WEBSTER [yy ELECTR 
7) tc 


RACINE | WISCONSIN 
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what is still the best of all books about 
Benjamin Franklin, a Pulitzer Prize biog- 
raphy that saw Ben plain, as few \meri- 
cans have been seen by their biographers. 

Looming over all these. there is Ben 
Franklin’s own Autobiography (available 
in everything from a 35¢ Pocket Book to 
Heritage’s Ss edition), which, according 
to Van Doren, has seen more editions in 
the U.S. than any book save the Bible. 

Critics. editorialists and pleaders of all 
kinds are having a field day with the 
Franklin works. Over the centuries. he has 
been claimed by atheists and believers 
liberals and conservatives, good fellows 
Prohibitionists and 
wets—the wets. incidentally, pointing to 
Franklin's remarkable argument that God 
made the joints of the arm just long 
enough to carry a glass to the mouth 
without missing the mark. He had his 
era's versatility, the tinkering curiosity, 
the sublime belief in the answerability of 
ull questions—but all that with a Phila- 
delphia accent of thrift and humor. Even 
crusty New Englander John Adams, seem- 
ingly too patrician to accept a self-made 
boy at his true worth, had to admit 
“There was scarcely a peasant or a citizen, 
a valet de chambre, 


and fellow travelers 


coachman or foot- 
man, a lady’s chambermaid or a scullion 
in a kitchen. who . . . did not consider 
him a friend to human kind.” 
Franklin earned the world’s respect for 
himself and his young country by the 
simple process of being his commonsensi- 
cal self. And common sense is the quality 
that shines in all the Franklin works, from 
Poor Richard's early-to-bed. early-to-rise 
almanac platitudes to his witty letters. 
Yet Franklin's “dear country 
the 2oth century 
sense—and there is more than that to be 
found in Franklin's life and writings. It 
took more than common sense—namely 
guts—to face the wigs of 18th-century 
Europe in a fur cap. It took more (or per- 
haps less) than common sense namely 
a theatrical flair—to allow the great ladies 
of the French court to crown his balding 
head with a laurel wreath, It took more 
than common sense—namely, faith and 
knowledge—to stand before the House of 
Commons and make a case for the fantas 
small colonies 
could hold out against the commercial and 
military might of the British 
rather than submit to unfair es. 
Franklin embodied the Enlightenment 


needs, in 
more than common 


tic proposition that 13 


Empire 





and in mankind's memory that age has 
been often degraded bv its heirs, But 
Franklin, in his special way 

the Enlightenment with Americar light 
ning. That was his achievement—and that 
is why he still makes remarkably good 
reading. 


Retrial 


THe Dreveus Case [400 ¢ j|—Guy 
Chapman- Reynal $5} 


combined 





“About anyone so great as Shakespeare 
it is probable that we can never be right.” 
r. S. Eliot once wrote, “and if we can 
never be right, it is better that we should 
from time to time change our way of be- 





CapTAIn DREYFUS 
Wrong ina different way 


ing wrong.” The Eliot dictum applies just 
as handily to the great controversies of 
history, among which the Dreyfus case 
ranks high. British Historian Guy Chap- 
man would like to change the conventional 
way of being wrong about the case, not by 
suggesting that the French artillery cap- 
tain was guilty after all, but that those 
who shaped the treason charges against 
him were not so guilty as half a century of 
pro-Dreyfus literature makes them out to 
be. Among Author Chapman’s more de- 
batable points: “Anti-Semitism played lit- 
tle, perhaps no part in the arrest of the 
unhappy victim or in his trial. 

Even when the evidence seems to refute 
such arguments, Chapman pursues the 
Dreyfus case like a detective, tries it like 
a judge, and breathes life into it like a 
good novelist. If his book sometimes lacks 
the courtroom dramatics of Captain Drey- 
fus by Hungarian Journalist Nicholas 
Halasz (Tore. Aug. 1), it is because Chap- 
man is busy with a more telling drama on 
a larger stage—the kind of France in 
which a Dreyfus case could happen. 

Tragedy of Errors. France was restless 
and unhappy in the 1880s and early 
1890s. The army was still licking its 
wounded pride over Germany's blitz vic- 
Church and state inter- 
mittent!y sniped at each other. Sixteen 
Cabinets formed and fell in a dozen years. 
It was an edgy and suspicious age and no 
one was edgier or more suspicious than 
the staff of the innocuously named Sta- 
tistical Section, the French army's coun- 


tory of «870-71. 


terintelligence agency 

“No spy was wholly trustworthy, and 
thus . . . counter-esplonage staffs began 
an elaborate industry in the fabrication of 
false reports and misleading plans to be 
deliberately sold to the enemy. By 1893, 
so involved had the practice become in 
the Statistical Section, that it is doubtful 
if its members knew what documents were 
secret. which were genuine and which of 
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“One more bellow and we fight!’’ 


@ High costs got you seeing red? If printing is an 
g g é g 
item, toss these facts around for a moment. Paper 
costs are over 25 per cent of the average printing 
job. And Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers cost 
less than other enamel papers of equal quality! 
You save because a modern papermaking method 
pioneered by Consolidated eliminates several costly 
manufacturing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
sun! Whether it? 
MAKE your own Test RUN! Whether it’s a com- 
pany publication, brochures or any other quality 
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printed material, Consolidated Enamels can save you 
money, without sacrificing quality. And only your 
Consolidated Paper Merchant can offer these savings. 
Call him now for complete facts and free trial sheets 
to make your own test run, or write us direct. 


ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
production gloss * modern gloss « fiash gloss 
productolith « consolith gloss ¢ consolith opaque 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. « Sales Offices: 135 $. LaSalle Street © Chicago 3, Illinois 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





C-H No. 4151, 2 Wire S/N, List $4.20 


NEW HIGH-QUALITY 
LOW-COST MULTI-USE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


Electricians everywhere say nothing 
equals this new Cutler-Hammer 4151 
Midget Safety Switch. The perfect 
switch for home and commercial motor 
circuit protection, oil burners, fans, 
blowers, pumps, home workshop tools, 
automatic washers, dryers, ete. nstalls 
easier, works better, lasts longer; yet it 
sells in the price range of the cheapest 
switches made, Much easier to wire, 
all connections are at front, no buried 
terminals. Easily operated toggle switch 
has solid silver contacts. Unit base is 
molded high-strength phenolic, not 
breakable porcelain. Uses plug type 
fuses. Rated at 30 Amp., AC only. Ask 
for C-H 4151. Stocked by Authorized 
Cutler-Hammer Distributors and the 
better electrical supply stores every- 
where. CUTLERLHAMMER, Inc., 
1 . Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


Copies In Seconds— 
Less Than 1¢ Apiece! 


Bruning Copyflex 
' Model 100 


49850 


Copies originals 11 inches wide by any length 
Makes up to 300 copies of different letter-size 
originals per hour 
per copy for materials. No stencils, messy inks, 
or fumes. Other models to fit any need 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 


4700 Montrose Avenue @ Chicago 41, Ilinois 
In Conoda: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 


Day by Day 











for less than a penny 





gathers the news that’s 


...to present it to you in 
compact, clear-cut form 


" every week., 
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important for you to know... 


| the low-lived creatures they paid were in 
| their own service or that of the enemy.” 

One document the Statistical Section 
did recognize as the work of a bona fide 
traitor was a list of French military se- 
crets that it ran across in September 1894. 
Historian Chapman ably retells the story 
of how, with a few slipshod handwriting 
comparisons, a War Office clique decided 
that studious, impersonable. wealthy and 
unpopular Captain Alfred Dreyfus was 
the logical culprit. Author Chapman ar- 
gues that Dreyfus’ court-martial and im- 
prisonment at Devil's Island were mostly 
a tragedy of honest errors. not a 
spiracy of racial malice. 

Legacy of Terror. Chapman has little 
use for Dreyfus’ famed defender, Emile 
(’Accuse) Zola. In his view, for all of 
Zola’s courage. the man behind the pen 
was little more than a pompous, vainglo- 
rious donkey. Zola helped bring about Al- 
fred Dreyfus’ exoneration in 1906, but it 
did not really turn out to be the victory 
his supporters had hoped for. Dreyfus 
pleased his friends no better than his 
foes: he irked them by not becoming a 
“Dreyfusard.” Wrote Charles Péguy, who 
had fought the anti-Semite gangs in the 
streets: “We might have died for Dreyfus; 
Dreyfus has not died for Dreyfus.” Drey- 
fus lived to fight another day, and well, 
at Chemin des Dames and Verdun in 
World War I, before dying at 75 in 1935. 


con- 


While Author Chapman convincingly 
clears Dreyfus’ enemies of any monstrous- 
ly calculated “clerico-military plot,” he 
fails to see that they lie under the shadow 
of a greater guilt than simply abetting a 
miscarriage of justice. Many a hand raised 
against Dreyfus was, in reality, ready to 
strike down the Third Republic. 

But. Historian Chapman believes, the 
hands raised for Dreyfus did not neces- 
sarily help the Republic, in the long run. 
What began as the righteous fight to save 
an individual from the stupidity or malice 
of other individuals was turned into an 
ideological campaign against the army as 
a whole, against nationalism, against the 
church. Waving the bloody shirt—or torn 
epaulets—of Captain Dreyfus, generations 
of French liberals of all shades inveighed 
against “militarism” or “clericalism.” The 
rejoinders from the right were corre- 
spondingly bitter. Thus reality in French 
politics became increasingly obscured by a 
kind of vicious. ideological sentimentality 
and the long-existing split in French na- 
tional life was deepened. That split has 
again and again threatened to place Frenc h 
democracy at the mercy of a pack of au 
thoritarian intransigents, from the ex 
tremists in Dreyfus’ day to the Commu- 
nists and Poujadists of today, That is 


the real tragedy still evoked by the 
Dreyfus case. 

Neo-Pagan 

Aspects of Love (188 pp.)—David 


Garnett—Hoarcourt 


Brace ($3). 


This book is like a game of musical 
chairs played in bed. Husb inds and lovers, 
wives and mistresses are whisked in and 

| out of each other’s arms with such worldly 





Lucilla Sherrard 
Novetist GARNETT 


Like musical chairs in bed. 


wise frivolity as to suggest that English 
Novelist David (“Bunny”) Garnett has 
snitched his basic idea from La Ronde. 
The biological hero of the novel is hand- 
some Alexander Golightly (Alexis to his 
friends), who is in his late teens when 
Aspects of Love begins. Aspiring to the 
labors of Venus rather than Hercules, 
Alexis proposes two weeks of illicit bliss 
to Rose. a stranded French actress with 
a Greek drape shape. They withdraw to 
an unused south-of-France villa owned by 
Alexis’ uncle. But the uncle, Sir George 
Dillingham, a 62-year-old Edwardian dan- 
dy, steals a march on the lovers with his 
secret weapon (“The old Rolls stopped 
noiselessly outside”). Achieving complete 
surprise, Uncle George manages to de- 
tach Rose from Alexis. 

After two years of army duty, Alexis 
comes home to London and finds Rose 
ensconced as his uncle’s mistress. Alexis 
coaxes her into a bedroom reunion, but 
at this point and over the next decade, 
the plot begins subdividing like an 
amoeba: 1) Rose takes up with a 20- 
year-old named Vincent; 2) Sir George 
dies: 3) Alexis and another of Uncle 
George's girl friends, an Italian contessa, 
get high at his funeral and land flat in 
some French hay; 4) Rose’s and Uncle 
George’s daughter Jenny, by now a re- 
markably early-blooming 13-year-old, be- 
gins stalking Alexis. At novel's end, Alexis 
runs off with the contessa, but in effect 
tells Jenny to go stand in a corner for 
five years until she is suitably aged for 
his gourmet pallet. If it ever took itself 
any more seriously than a popping cham- 
pagne cork, Aspects of Love would be 
silly and embarrassing. But in his neo- 


pagan way. Novelist Garnett, 63, is 
deftly amusing. He also demonstrates 
that. if an Englishman really tries, he 


can be a lot more Gallic than the Gauls 
at least on paper. 
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Feel “guilty” about 
your appetite? 


Sugar can 
help you 
control it! 


Your appetite is 
directly related to your 
body’s need for energy 


Sugar supplies energy 


— satisfies appetite faster 


than any other food 


By helping to overcome 


hunger that leads to over- 
eating, sugar can save you 


more calories than 
artificial sweeteners do 





“‘Scientific Nibbles’ —a new way to more effective weight control 


Weight control is a lot easier when 
your diet includes sugar. 

You know from experience that when 
you have a sweet just before a meal 
it’s a lot easier to stay satisfied on 
smaller portions—to turn down second 
helpings. 

New research at a leading university 
has found a reason why sugar helps to 
keep your appetite satisfied on less 
food—one that makes the ‘Scientific 
Nibble” a key part of newer weight- 
control diets. 


Low blood sugar level — big appetite 
The body’s most basic need is for 
energy. Energy to work, to play, to 
act... to keep the heart beating. This 
energy comes from sugar in the blood 
stream, which in turn, comes from food. 

The food that supplies energy the 
fastest—in tts most quickly and readily 
used form—is sugar itself. 

This requirement for energy is so 
important, and so constant, that 
nature warns your brain and your 
body against a shortage: you not only 
get tired, you get hungry. 
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The practical application of this new 
knowledge to the problem of weight 
control has been to give people a sim- 
ple, natural way to curb their appetites. 
A little snack before a meal raises your 
blood sugar level, helps to keep you 
from getting ‘too hungry to hold back” 
at mealtimes. 


Quick way to curb hunger 
A leading authority on nutrition 
calls these hunger-pacifying snacks 
“Scientific Nibbles.” 

Your “Scientific Nibble’ should be 
something that you would ordinarily 
eat at a regular meal—such as the 
grapefruit shown in the picture above. 
Or, it could be a refreshing soft drink 
containing sugar, a cookie, or simply 
a spoonful of sugar in your coffee or 
tea. Since artificial sweeteners, in pills 
or any other form, supply no energy, 
and have no effect on the blood sugar 
level, they cannot help you to over- 
come hunger. 


Revive energy —spend your calories 
By making it a part of your regular 





mid-morning and mid-afternoon en- 
ergy break, your “Scientific Nibble” 
also relieves fatigue that slows you 
down to “low gear.’ By helping to 
keep you operating at peak efficiency, 
sugar helps you use up calories instead 
of storing them up. 


18 CALORIES 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories in 
a level teaspoonful of sugar? (Some people we 
asked guessed as high as 600.) You'll nor- 
mally use up as many calories as you 

get in a teaspoonful of sugar 

every 744 minutes! 


All statements 
in this message 
apply to both 
cane and beet 


sugar. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York 5, New York 


CLARK EQUIPMENT MISCELLANY 


moves mountains... 





‘ : . of sheet steel 


This is a special ‘“‘wide-arch” Ross Carrier, built by Clark to handle 
sheet steel for a Pennsylvania mill. It takes the operator of this machine 
just 5 seconds to straddle a 22 ton load and pick it up—then carry it at 
truck speed to its destination. With a Ross Carrier, a big job like this is 
a one man job, saving money and time in the production of steel. 


_ 


ssn OF pours fresh concrete 


This stretch of the new Major Deegan Expressway, New York City, 
runs under a viaduct which is too low for the paving contractor to operate 
big concrete pouring machines underneath it. So the contractor moved 
the pouring machines close to the viaduct and poured the concrete 
directly into the buckets of his Michigan Tractor Shovels. Shuttling 
neatly back and forth between the supporting columns, the Michigans 
poured each of two 800 ft. lanes in four hours. The inherent versatility of 
these Clark machines creates practically unlimited opportunity for 
savings—beyond their primary use as earthmovers. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Ross and Michigan are trade marks of 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 94, Mich. 





For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower 
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Life with Father. In Toledo, nervous- 
ly sitting on the edge of his wife's hospital 
bed awaiting the birth of their first child, 
200-lb. Policeman Melvin Breitner fainted 
and fell off the bed, broke his ankle, 
gashed a nine-stitch wound in his head. 


Wishful Drinking. In Nowata, Okla., 
Robert B. Hill was held for trial on a 
drunk-driving charge despite his protest 
that the liquor was administered after the 
accident by a stranger who found him 
pinned beneath his car. poured whisky 
down his throat to ease his suffering. 


Point of Honor. In Sacramento, after 
police picked him up as a Peeping-Tom 
suspect on a woman's complaint, Donald 
Erby indignantly denied the charge: “I 
was waiting for the old lady to go to bed 
so I could steal her car.” 


Beginner's Luck. In Lewistown, Pa., 
arrested for driving without a_ license, 
Hurley Treaster, 50, was sentenced to 
three to six months in jail after he 
proudly told police that he hadn't used 


one since 1922. 


Days at the Races. In Los Angeles, 
granted a divorce after she testified that 
her estranged husband neglected his fam- 
ily by spending so much time and money 
on his five cars (a 1924 Maxwell, a 
custom-built Pinard, a 1952 Willys, a 1953 
Morgan. a 1934 Packard), Mrs. Edith 
Thompson moaned in court; “Your Honor, 
I'm a sports-car widow.” 


Self-Starter. In Limington, Me., while 
hanging up the sign for the local Masonic 
lodge’s new. loudly touted health center, 
Worshipful Master Arthur Libby fell off 
the ladder, broke his right foot, became 
the center's first patient. 


Dark Victory. In Brisbane, Australia, 
William Young was fined $33 after he 
flew into a rage when a streetcar passed 
him by, chased the car in a cab, hopped 
aboard, punched the conductor in the 
nose as he shouted: “This will teach you 
to wait for me!” 


Lay-Away Plan, In Passaic, N.J., after 
being arrested for the third time for beat- 
ing his wife, Allen Irving complained that 
his 90-day jail sentence would be a “hard- 
ship.” was told by Magistrate H. Dick 
Cohen: “We'll make an exception in your 
case: you can come to jail every Saturday 
night and stay until Sunday night—for 

a total of | go days.” 


Haughtyculturist. In Gerrard's Cross, 
England, outraged when he found four of 
his favorite rhododendron bushes missing, 
Fernley F. Parker chained the remaining 
five to a nearby oak tree, put up a sign in 
red crayon: “The person who has now 
stolen four of my special rhododendrons 
from here is a despicable coward and 
thief.” 
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To cut the mounting toll of deaths and injuries on the highway, the latest cars offer lifesaving 
seat belts of nylon. Why nylon? Because no other fiber has nylon’s extraordinary strength 
and flewibility, nylon’s tear-and-abrasion resistance ... 80 crucial in keeping driver and pas- 
sengers from being hurled against windshields or car fixtures in case of collisions. Today, 
Chemstrand, a major nylon producer, is turning out nylon engineered to the highest 
quality standards possible. Produced in the country’s only completely integrated nylon plant, 
Chemstrand nylon is now going into seat belts that provide maximum safety and dependability. 


CHEMSTRAND 


| NYLON 





Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 
re CHEMSTRAND CorPORA TION, 350 Filth Ave, N.Y. 1 © Plantes CHEMSPRAND® NYLON- Pensacola, Fla. « ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala 





Here is the distinctive quality of Coca-Cola. 


Here is the unique tang of its taste. 


Here is that fresh sparkle —unmistakably Coke. 


the friendliest drink on earth 


